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THE GREAT ORDER OF THE CAVE. 


BY F. C. EWER. 


Tue very existence of an association, whose plans are conceived 
behind the impenetrable veil of secrecy,—whose growth is in the dark, 
—and whose might, exercised in quick succession upon towns, upon 
counties and upon states, threatens at last to grasp the whole Union 
and mould it to its will, is justly cause for alarm, unless the great end 
at which it aims, is known to be pure and worthy the plaudits of the 
patriot. 

Through the life-giving influence of a momentous discovery, whis- 
pered frightfully into the ear of this, that and the other man,—im- 
parted with alarm to a few friends in secret conclave at the midnight 
hour, has such an association sprung suddenly into life upon the Ameri- 
can Continent, like a monster at the tap of the magician’s wand.— 
Whence are the Know Nothings,—what is the great end of their mys- 
terious movement,—in the far depths of whose mind did the dim idea 
take shape, which has resulted in this perfect machinery,—what is the 
great secret which has summoned these Americans forth from their 
peaceful homes, as the innumerable blades of grass answer all over the 
land to the beckoning of the summer sun,—what is this whispered 
discovery, that has been potent to gather them into the newly thrown- 
up wigwams, and, strangers to each other though many of them were 
before, to so bind them together in a day—in an hour, that we see 
them in the moment of trial standing shoulder to shoulder, even unto 
death,—such are questions which we hear upon every street corner. 

The obligation of secrecy touching what I shall write is not upon 
me. It is no longer with trembling hand that I lift the pen to the 
subject. Americans. have banded together for America’s sake, and 
the order is too strong now to fear the machinations of demagogues. 
There was a time, when defeat at the hustings was inevitable to such as 
dared breathe a regret at the rascality with which the ballot-box had 
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been corrupted. And the only safe way to rear a dam to check this 
corruption, was to do it in secret. Thank God, the dam has been 
reared, and the first step towards the great end has been taken. The 
true patriots have learned in secret how great is their strength ; they 
tread boldly forth in the broad light of day, in closely-knit phalanxes, 
which sweep everything before them, and those, who would strike axe 
at the very root of our institutions, stand aghast. 

Secrecy is no longer an absolute necessity for success. Nay, Ameri- 
ca has stood the test applied to her, and open publicity is perhaps 
required now, for the completion of the work, which is as yet but 
begun,—the finishing of those ramparts, behind which we can success- 
fully ward off the impending and awful blow, whose coming was so 
opportunely discovered. 

From the relation which I hold to the Know Nothings—more fully 
to be explained below—I believe no one can gainsay my right to as- 
sume my present position. I am bounden to no man—save perhaps to 
one. I am free to speak as I list, notwithstanding his objections. I 
have faithfully kept the secret during the trying times, and as I believe 
the above questions can now be answered with safety, nay with profit 
to my countrymen, as I am fully convineed of my clear right to answer 
them, I have decided to lay this paper before the public, let the conse- 
quences be what they may. 

It is supposed by many not connected with the order, and indeed 
by most of those in the order, who have not passed behind the veil 
of that “secret degree”—that sanctum sanctorum, the very existence 
of which is unknown except to a few only of the leaders, that the 
main and ultimate objects of the Know Nothing Association are to 
sweep away the political hacks, who for years have ridden down the 
country,—to clean out the filth from the hustings,—to put a stop to 
double, triple and quadruple voting,—to the stuffing and breaking up 
of the ballot-boxes,—and to hurl away the muscle-suasion which has 
so long deterred many well-disposed citizens from exercising their right 
of suffrage. That these are important preliminary objects of the society 
is true. But it must be remembered that illegal voting is mainly con- 
fined to the cities. The great rural districts are intact, and so far 
exceed the urban in population as to preclude all apprehension for 
the safety of our country from the evils mentioned. It must be 
remembered, too, that the presence of this monster association is not 
felt in the cities alone, where only it would be needed, were the above- 
mentioned the sole objects of the society. Wondrous in its ubiquity, 
it finds its home also among the villages of our land, and at the magic 
disclosure the indweller of the quiet hamlet passes from his fireside 
and joins his comrads. A great American heart is beating, and 
throughout the remotest veinlets, as along its central arteries, are the 
pulsations distinctly felt. It is not merely to save some half-dozen 
cities, that the natives of our land, rural as well as urban, are gather- 
ing their strength. 

—It is ripe time that the true relation, which these immediate objects 
of the Know Nothings bear to the great ultimate object, should be 
known, not only by those without the pale of the order, but by those 
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within, who have advanced only through the well-known “ degrees.” 
It is time that the threatening cloud, which has so suddenly called 
forth these preliminary preparations for defense should be pointed out 
as it approaches, and that the nature of the grand end for which the 
movement was put under way, should transpire and be thoroughly 
understood. 

It was an innocent curiosity that led me to a discovery of a most 
important character, a full account of which I propose to lay before 
the public. In the spring of 1852—I think it was about the latter 
part of April—while I was out of employment, and waiting for a posi- 
tion on one of our daily papers which had been promised me, I was 
in the habit of wandering out of the city with a few biscuits and a 
flask of sherry in my pocket, and spending hours among the hills 
around the Mission Dolores and the Presidio, At that time San 
Francisco had not run up to the summit of Russian and Clay Street 
hills, much less scattered its suburbs down the slopes on the other 
side, and he was considered as an adventurer indeed, who built his 
cabin beyond Larkin Street. My walks on these occasions were fre- 
quently extended to the shore of the Pacific, and I loitered away 
many an hour, watching its rollers, as they came sweeping inevitably 
towards me, and finally breaking into suany crests, and tumbling in 
long surfs far up the beach. On one of these occasions as I was saun- 
tering back—the twilight approaching—I struck into a short path 
on the western side of a hill which lies about midway between the 
ocean and Lone Mountain. I was surprised to find that the path, 
after growing rapidly more and more distinct, suddenly stopped. As I 
walked on ruminating upon the circumstance, the singularity of the 
fact grew upon me so much, that I resolved to turn back and investi- 
gate the mystery. I was not long in discovering near the end of the 
path a hole, concealed by growing bushes and leading into the earth. 
I stood for a moment wondering what it could be, and irresolute 
whether to explore further, or to pass on and return to it at some sub- 
sequent time. I had little occasion to think it was aught else than the 
work of human hands, for a board was lying near among the bushes, 
and there were unmistakable footprints in the vicinity. It would be 
with no little difficulty that I could enter, for the hole was compara- 
tively small, and it was at least natural for me to feel, that the attempt 
would not be without risk. But curiosity conquered, and I placed 
myself upon my hands and knees and crawled in. I found the passage 
descending gradually in an irregular curve, and enlarging as I pro- 
ceeded, until at last it was of sufficient hight to admit one to stand 
erect, and about eight feet broad. 

The first object that I met was what seemed to be a loose pile of 
cloth. It was dark in the passage, and I could not distinguish very 
clearly what it was. I continued, however, crawling stealthily on, and 
at last came upon a niche in the side of the passage, which contained, 
as nearly as I could tell by the sense of touch, a large, rough ward- 
robe. ‘The doors were open, and it was empty. 

I had proceeded but a short distance further, when I distinctly heard 
a footstep approaching me. I rose to my feet, and moved back to 
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conceal myself in the wardrobe. But I could not have been so far 
from it when I started to return as I supposed, for in commencing (as 
I thought immediately) to run my hand along the wall to feel for it, I 
found I must have already passed it, as I soon felt the pile of cloth 
beneath my feet. Under this I quietly concealed myself instead. The 
footstep approached nearer and nearer, and at last passed me. 

I waited until I supposed the individual had made his egress into the 
open air, and then attempted to explore the passage again. But, to 
my surprise, found my movements impeded by a second personage ; and 
suffice it to say, between curiosity on the one hand and the two un- 
knowns on the other, I found myself a prisoner, so to speak, for five 
long hours. 

As the evening waned into night, there seemed to be preparations 
going on within; of what nature I could not, of course, discover. It 
must have been about half-past eleven, when a torch was brought into 
the passage, which served dimly to light it up. One of the unknowns 
then posted himself within a few feet of my place of concealment, and, 
although he varied his position somewhat, standing at times so near 
me that I could have touched him, yet from his motions, taken in con- 
nection with other maneuvers, I could come to no other conclusion 
than that a meeting of some kind was about to assemble, and that he 
was acting as a guardian over the entrance. 

By the dim light I discovered, to my surprise, that his features were 
masked, and that he was clothed in a domino, on the breast of which, 
in large, distinct figures, was the number “29.” As can well be con- 
ceived, there was no other course for me to pursue, than to lie without 
a single motion, and await breathlessly the result. 

It was not long before I heard some one entering. The guardian 
moved a few feet down the passage, while the new comer selected from 
the pile above me a domino, and from another pile in the vicinity 
which, strange to say, 1 had not noticed before, a mask. After con- 
cealing his person and face, he said a few words to the guardian and 
disappeared within. Shortly afterwards another entered, and went 
through with the same maneuvers. Then another, and another, and 
another, at different intervals, until the number reached about twenty- 
five. 

Meanwhile, I had come to the frightful conclusion, that my place of 
concealment was a pile of dominos, which threatened in a short time 
so far to decrease, as to discover me. And I thought, tremblingly, 
of the necessity to which I might be forced, of endeavoring to make 
my exit unheeded by the sentinel, and of the possibility that I might 
be stopped by some one outside. I waited anxiously, but fortunately 
for me, the assemblage was not numerous that evening. 

As the stragglers came in, I endeavored to catch the magic words 
which permitted advance beyond the sentinel. At times, when he hap- 
pened to be standing near the pile of dominos, I could almost distin- 
guish them, and had I commenced earlier to make the discovery, I 
should doubtless have been successful the first night. 

In about two hours the meeting seemed to have adjourned, for the 
parties passed out, one by one, as they had entered ; in no instance did 
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two go out together. Seizing an opportunity when, as I supposed, the 
last one had departed,—at least, when the guardian had gone down 
the passage, I stealthily left my place of concealment, and crawled 
out. I shall never forget the sense of relief which I felt as I gained 
the open air, and the trepidation with which I ran up the hill, stum- 
bling among the bushes. 

It was quarter of four when I reached my room, and throwing 
myself upon my bed, I revolved in my mind the singular events of the 
night. An ungovernable impulse had seized me to ferret out the 
mystery. I felt charmed on, even though it was to my destruction. 
And, during the subsequent two months, my mind was occupied with 
little else. I visited the spot, night after night, under the cover of 
darkness, and at last, when Saturday evening rolled round again, I 
found that the board was removed which, during the other nights, 
seemed to have been carelessly thrown over the hole. But should I 
be as successful now in gaining admission? Where would the unknown 
be, as I approached my place of concealment? Would he endeavor 
to come out, as I was entering? What would be my fate, were I 
discovered ? 

I was early upon the spot. To enter, I was determined ; and I 
knew that my only hope was extreme caution, watchfulness and slow- 
ness of movement. I placed myself flat upon the earth and moved in, 
an iuch at atime. In this way I at last gained the pile of dominos, 
and waited for the assemblage to gather. I determined to lose no 
time, but to devote all my attention towards catching, if possible, the 
phrase which served as a password for admission. I listened long and 
closely. I caught one word, then another, then another, and listened 
to the repetition until, at last, I satisfied myself that I was master 
of the phrase. 

After the meeting broke up, a domino, bearing the number “5” 
upon his breast, approached the guardian to say a word, when I over- 
heard the latter remark, that it was dull business for him there, and 
that he would like to change places on the next evening, and stand at 
the entrance ; to which the latter assented. 

I believe my curiosity is no greater than that of most men, but I 
had gone too far to recede. The more I saw, the more I was deter- 
mined to see ; and when the next Saturday night came, I was promptly 
at the mysterious passage. 

I remembered the remarks of the two guardians, and as I knew the 
wardrobe was this side the “ entrance,” alluded to by the unknown 
number 27, my course was clear. I waited until several had passed in, 
and then, not without trembling heart, essayed myself. The guardian 
was at his post. I carelessly selected a domino and a mask, and having 
put thera on, passed to him, whispered into his ear the strange phrase, 
“LanpMarK, Our Guipe,” was permitted to proceed, and, as though 
nothing were unusual, sauntered carelessly down the crooked passage, 
until I was out of his sight. My course, as I have said, was clear. It 
was necessary for me to gain the wardrobe. I stepped stealthily along 
and discovered that it was only about fifteen feet from the entrance of 
what I found to be a lighted, subterraneous chamber. Strange to 
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say, there was no door at the entrance, as I believe is usual in such 
cases. 

But, unfortunately, the second guardian was posted near the ward- 
robe. Here was adilemma. I could neither return, nor go on. While 
I was waiting in utter doubt as to what I should do, I heard footsteps 
behind me. I pretended that I was stopping to arrange my garments, 
and the unsuspecting individual passed me and entered. As he walked 
on, the inside guardian, in saying something to him, accompanied him 
to the entrance ; and seizing the opportunity, (for I knew not when 
another would occur,) I moved rapidly and stealtily along, hugging 
the wall as I proceeded, and slipped into my new place of concealment, 
where I found several swords and two or three dominos. 

But it is needless for me to recount the minutize of my movements. 
Suffice it to say, what I at first considered as a misfortune, to wit, the 
position of the inside sentinel so near the wardrobe, proved of the 
utmost advantage to me. It was, however, only after three nights of 
anxiety and care that I was enabled to obtain the second pass-phrase. 
“Gop anp His Empire. We Destroy to Save,” were its ominous 
words ; and each member who repeated it, received from the sentinel a 
sword. My curiosity was only excited the more. 

But, although [ had persevered until I could easily pass the two 
sentinels and reach the entrance, how was I to become acquainted with 
the formalities, should there be any, necessary for me to go through, in 
the cave, before I could pass to a seat. 

I arranged a plan for the next Saturday night, and determined to 
take at least one step in advance. When the time came I entered, 
clothed myself, gave the pass-phrase ‘‘ Landmark, Our Guide,” to the 
outside sentinel, passed on, repeated the sentence, “God and His Em- 
pire. We Destroy to Save,” to the inside sentinel, received from him 
a sword which I buckled around me, and went without hesitation to 
the entrance, where I stopped. I looked down and found that I was 
bearing the number “28” on my breast. I leaned unconcernedly 
against the edge of the entrance, looking into the cave, and was not at 
all astonished to find that the guardian, after regarding me a moment, 
approached me. His question did not at all surprise me. He asked me 
if I didn’t intend to go in. I answered that I should enter shortly,— 
that I desired to wait a moment for a friend who had not arrived. I 
little knew how nearly I approached making a most fatal error in 
answering as I did. The guardian hesitated a moment, but as, partly 
from sheer ignorance, I manifested no trepidation, he seemed satisfied 
and resumed his post. 

As I anticipated, I had not to tarry long before an individual duly 
received his sword, and passed me. The cave was oval—the longest 
diameter being about thirty feet in length, and the shortest about sev- 
enteen. At the end opposite the entrance, and on a platform, which 
was ascended by two steps, stood an altar. It was so painted or cov- 
ered, to say the least, that it had the appearance of having been con- 
structed of crystalized substances. Upon it lay an open book, behind 
which stood a crucifix, with three lighted candles on each side. While 
on its front were the letters “I. H. 8.,” in appearance as though 
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made of crystals, but in color of gold. Near the altar, and on the 
right side of the cave as I was facing, stood a black canopied cathedra; 
above the chair was a shelf on which rested a miter, and over the shelf 
was the canopy, projecting as a roof to the chair. Upon the short, 
black curtain, hanging fronmpits front, was a representation in white, of 
a sword and crosier crossed ; and the cathedra held a masked figure, 
clothed in a white domino. At the end of the cave opposite to the 
altar was a rostrum, canopied with blue and containing a crowned and 
masked figure in a crimson domino. On the front of the rostrum was 
a representation, in crimson, of a sword crossed with a scepter. The 
crimson domino seemed to be acting as a presiding officer over the 
assemblage. Around the sides of the cave were ranged benches, upon 
which sat brown, green and purple dominos; and distinct upon the 
breast of each was a number in large figures. The numbers did not 
range very high, 31 being the highest that I saw in the room. The 
sides of the cave were boarded up, and across the ceiling stretched 
rafters with boards on top of them. I discovered afterwards in the 
center of the ceiling a large hole, which I subsequently learned reached 
perpendicularly through the hill, and came out a short distance below 
its summit. Over it was a shanty, into which, as I ascertained after- 
wards, the iniatiate was led, and after being blindfolded, was made to 
walk across a trap-door, which fell with his weight, and precipitated 
him through the tunnel into the cave, where he struck upon a machine 
so arranged with weights as to break his fall. I afterwards thanked 
my stars that I had gained admission without suffering the frightful 
initiatory ceremony and swearing the fearful oaths. 

With this description, the movements of the individual who passed 
me, as I have said above, and by whom I learned how to work my way 
in, will be understood. He stepped to the center of the room, knelt 
facing the altar, bowed his head and crossed himself, then rising to his 
feet, he turned, faced the rostrum, drew his sword and gracefully 
saluted the scarlet domino with a “‘ Present Arms,” being saluted by 
the president in return, who rose to his feet during the formality. He 
then sheathed his sword, passed to the figure in the cathedra, knelt 
upon one knee and lifted his scabbard with his left hand, while the 
domino in the cathedra drew the sword from its sheath, touched him 
upon the shoulder with its blade, addressed him with “ Arise, my Son, 
Sir Knight of my Faithful Order of the Cave,” and, still retaining the 
sword, laid it upon a pile at his side. The individual whose movements 
I was casually observing, as were also the rest, then arose to his feet, 
and took his seat upon one of the side benches. It is needless for me 
to say that, having waited sufficiently long for my friend to come in, 
I at last gave it up, and formally entering the cave, passed to the 
center of the room, knelt, crossed myself, presented arms to the presi- 
dent, and having yielded my sword to the service of the white domino 
in the cathedra, was dubbed Sir Knight of the Faithful Order of the 
Cave, and took my seat also, 

Thus much I have deemed it necessary to detail for the satis- 
faction of my reader. I cannot be expected to linger longer among 
particulars. I would simply state, that the proceedings were to me of 
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a most interesting, not to say startling, character. Of course I could 
not learn the objects of the gathering at once. I obtained on the first 
night, however, glimmerings of such a nature, as to excite in me the 
most serious apprehensions, and to urge me to persevere in my investi-* 
gations at all hazards, even to that of deaéh itself. 

I attended the meetings regularly during the next two months ; and, 
to come to the point, the result of my investigations was as follows, 
to wit : 

I found that the assemblage, of which I formed a temporary mem- 
ber, was a lodge of an association entitled ‘“ Le Granp OrprE DE LA 
Caverne.” To ensure the utmost secrecy, the lodges are always held 
in subterraneous chambers. Hence the name of the institution—“ The 
Great Order of the Cave.” 

As I have said, the members are always masked and dominoed while 
in the cave, and they call themselves stalagmites. The presiding offi- 
cer is entitled the royal stalactite. No names are ever mentioned, but 
when a proposition is made, the motion is put as having come from 
Stalagmite Number 22, or whatever number the member may happen 
to bear on his breast that evening. Of course each knows that the per- 
son who introduced him, and the individual whom he has introduced, 
(the oath allowing to no one the privilege of proposing more than one 
candidate) are members of the order. But, in theory, this is all. The 
greatest care is taken that none shall know the rest of their comrades, 
nor be able to recognize them on the street, had they the desire to do 
so. Of course it is impossible to carry this out to the fullest extent, 
but so perfect is the machinery of the order, that it is enabled to effect 
its objects notwithstanding this peculiarity, which is considered as one 
of the safeguards to secure, so far as possible, the desire of the Insti- 
tution, that its very existence shall remain a secret to the world, until 
such time as it has gathered means to itself to accomplish its aims. 

I propose to hold nothing back which I have learned. I have not 
discovered all—but fully enough. Iam aware that my life will be in 
danger from this time forth. But, if so be a timely exposure shall 
serve to break up the march and influence of the Order, at least, upon 
this continent,—if so be it will serve to awaken Americans and Eng- 
lishmen, and Prussians, to the true state of affairs that is surrounding 
them, I am ready to assume the responsibility and danger of tearing 
open to the light the designs of this greatest monster that ever cursed 
the earth,—this enemy to our country,—this throttler of freedom,— 
this secret murderer of science, general advancement and the happi- 
ness of the people. The die is cast, even though the kidnapper stalks 
behind me upon the morning of publication. It is an insufferable 
weight upon my mind. I have borne it until it is a torment, and, like 
the secret of the murderer, it must owt. 

This order—and they know it—extends throughout France, Italy, 
Austria and Upper Germany, Spain, England and Ireland. By whom 
it was started I know not. As nearly as I could ascertain, it is about 
sixty years old. Its head-quarters and stronghold are in France. It 
knows that the past, and with it its appliances for the securing of 
universal empire, are gone, aud gone forever. But it sees in the nine- 
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teenth century—elements, which however dissimilar they may be, can 
possibly be so combined, or used one after the other, as eventually to 
secure its object. It finds the world cut up into independent nations, 
in each of which a spirit of aggrandizement is rife ;—it finds that jeal- 
ousies, bloodshed and wars are the inevitable result of this state of 
affairs, and, urged by another motive, more powerful to itself, perhaps, 
than all the rest, it is gathering and strengthening with the utmost 
aution,—it is enlisting none but leaders, to carry out the stupendous 
project of bringing the principal nations of the earth within range of 
the temporal power of one potentate. The murder is out—s out, and 
let me be calm as I finish my recital. 

France is gained, and with it, Italy. The mine is now laid in Aus- 
tria. Foreseeing that a great rising of the people must come, it brought 
on the revolutions of Europe prematurely, in order that the despots 
might seize by a firmer grip. It is folly to suppose, for an instant, that 
the coup d’ état was the sole work of Louis Napoleon. He is a mem- 
ber, and a very willing instrument of the immense order. With the 
keenest Machiavelism the tremendous vote by which he was elevated 
to the presidency was rolled up. When the ripe time came, he vaulted 
in a night to the imperial throne, and, through the immense influence 
of the Cave was it, that 36,000,000 of Frenchmen looked on in quiet. 

France is a great point gained. And through that country, its 
wealth, its internal resources, its people,—its power, do they hope to 
commence the great movement upon other leading nations of the earth, 
before which, if successful, the lesser powers must inevitably yield. 

But meanwhile, the Greek Church was advancing from the East. 
She must, of course, be checked. The fleets of the Czar must by no 
means pierce the Bosphorus. Russia must be driven back. The game 
became extensive. Their hands were full. Nevertheless, inaction would 
be fatal, and France rushed to the rescue and has been followed by the 
kingdom of Sardinia. Unwitting England, while she fondly hopes to 
preserve her commercial power unimpeded, is the veriest tool of ‘“ Le 
Grand Ordre de la Caverne.” France is using the British armies and 
moneys merely to assist in driving back the Greek Church,—a work 
she could not have accomplished alone. Meanwhile, all is bright for the 
order. For England, although at her zenith, and, perhaps, tottering to 
her decline, would, nevertheless, had it not been for the war, have re- 
mained, too long, immensely powerful, to answer their purposes well. 
England was too enlightened, too free, and would never succumb, un- 
less brought down to the grade of a second class power. To this posi- 
tion they hope now to reduce her. For the members of the Cave know 
full well that in default of men, England must pay heavily towards the 
expense of the long campaign. They know that her immense debt, 
although at present an element of her stability as a nation, can be made 
so large, that payment of the interest alone, will be intolerable, and 
that her liabilities will inevitably become to her in time an element of 
weakness, instead of strength. And there is Ireland too! 

But England will be sustained through the influence of the Order of 
the Cave and by France, until the war is over. For by sustaining her, 
they but weaken her. And when Russia is driven back, perhaps cur- 
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tailed of some of her proportions, then can exhausted England be 
easily managed. The order knows meanwhile, that it can command 
money in abundance, and that it has nothing to fear on that score. To 
secure the permanency of the Imperial throne of France, has its plan 
to interest the people (through their pockets) in sustaining the present 
dynasty, been carried into execution. And the world knows how 
greedily Frenchmen swallowed the bait,—cashed the ‘‘ People’s Loan” 
bonds, and of course became unwittingly the supporters of the stability 
of that government which has so gladly become their debtor. 

The order is so strong in Austria already, that it is beginning to feel 
confident of ranging her power, sqoner or later, side by side with France. 
Russia driven back, therefore, Austria gained, and England humbled, 
they will be possessed of such a combination of strength, that they 
hope easily to subdue Prussia. This done, the smaller kingdoms and 
principalities will be but battledores in this immense game of nations. 

Their great engine of power is “The Spoils.” And there are enough 
in Europe, who are ready to occupy the kingly, the grand ducal, the 
ducal palaces, ete., under this new system, if the reigning dynasties of 
the duchies, the grand duchies, the principalities, and the smaller king- 
doms are disagreeably obstinate. The plan works well thus far. God 
send against them the strugglings of the people ! 

But while the order was slowly gaining ground in Europe during 
fifty years, it was all at once astounded to find, that a weak nation 
in the new world had suddenly arisen to an equal rank with the five 
great powers. Its game was becoming as extensive as it could well be. 
Nevertheless, while its attention was directed to the management of 
affairs in Europe, it was certain that the United States must be cared 
for, and emissaries of the order were sent-among us This was about 
ten years ago. And since that time, “‘ Caves” have been established in 
every leading city of our Union. 

The order acts either directly and with considerable boldness, as in 
France and Italy, or, as in Austria and England, indirectly, by using 
and moulding to its purposes the circumstances of the times as they 
arise. None but the shrewdest men are admitted within its precincts ; 
and the extremest care and the utmost surveillance—extended for a 
long time in secret over the actions and opinions and prejudices of a 
candidate—-are used, before he is admitted, and allowed to swear the 
oaths by which he assumes the terrible responsibility of a leader in the 
movement. 

The hateful monster is well aware, that if the United States are al- 
lowed to continue on their course for fifteen years longer as an entire 
nation, our country will become too powerful for them to cope withal. 
It knows that if we are broken up, the pieces can be managed, one 
by one, with comparative ease. And its great object among us is to 
effect if possible, and as soon as possible, a dissolution of the Union. 
It is wsing the rabid abolitionists and the rabid secessionists towards 
its ends. It is exciting bitterness of feeling among us, wherever it 
ean. And a certain great high priest in New York, who wields a wide 
influence, and the high priests of Boston, who nurse mobs in Fanueil 
Hall, and the authoress of “‘ Uncle Tom’s Cabin,” are just as much the 
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veriest tools of the order against the glory of our country, and its 
moral influence in Europe as a great enlightened nation under a repub- 
lican form of government, as is England in the present war. 

_ The plan to import by an arranged system, thousands of starving 
ones, and to scatter them among us—thousands, who they know will 
be useful, when their great hour for “ interference” arrives, is perfected, 
and he who reads the papers, can see how admirably it is working. 
The late insult to Soulé was but a second blunder of the “‘ Nephew of 
his Uncle,” which, from its prematureness, it was necessary for the 
power behind the throne to patch up and smooth over. 

I could go on, but I have told enough. The dissolution of our Union! 
The moral effect of our country blown to the winds! What was I to 
do with this fearful secret! This damnable mine laid throughout our 
fair land to burst upon us unawares!—I thought over my acquaintances 
and friends. To whom was I to tell it? It tormented me night and 
day. 

At last I bethought me of Mr. Thomas Southwick of Salem, Massa- 
chusetts ;—a man in whose patriotism and mental ability I had the 
utmost confidence. To him I addressed a long letter, announcing the 
existence of ‘The Great Order of the Cave,” exposing its designs, and 
asking him what we should do. He responded, that after mature de- 
liberation, he had opened the matter to a few friends, and that they 
had agreed with him, that a secret American Order should be estab- 
lished, to operate against “‘ The Order of the Cave,”—to approach its 
borders in every direction, and hem it in. He thought this the best 
way to test the strength of the American sentiment throughout the 
Union, and to find out what inroads “The Order of the Cave” had 
made among us thus far. The existence of the Lodge, and such others 
as they could succeed in starting to join them, was to be kept a pro- 
found secret. And the appropriate name of “ Know Nothing” was 
adopted for it. What the internal organization of the new order is— 
what its immediate plans are, I know not. 

But it is an Institution not to be confined alone to this continent. It 
is essentially cosmopolitan. It is destined yet to spread over England 
and Prussia, and to meet this monster, whose designs I have exposed, 
hand to hand in the most unique and momentous struggle for liberty, 
science and general advancement, that the world ever knew. 


TO SALLIE. 


BY G. 
My Love is all mine own. To me | Beats my pulse high with health, her smile 
The treasure of her spotless heart | Adds vigor to the fount of life: 
Is freely given. In extacy | Doth care corrode, her lips beguile 
She hails my coming; when we part, | The subtle demon from his strife. 
Her last, long, lingering look of love | Nor fell disease, nor worldly loss, 
Leaves its sweet impress on my soul, | Man’s hatred, nor the ills of life 
And then, I feel a joy above Can cast one gloomy cloud across 


The world’s contumely or control. ! The love of my angelic wife! 
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EPITOME OF THE TRAGEDY OF FAUST. 


BY JOHN 8S. HITTELL. 


A work of art of the first rank, has an inexhaustible attraction and 
an ever new meaning to a man capable of appreciating it ; and of such 
a work, it can never be said, that it has been worn out as a subject for 
consideration. No matter how competent a man may be when he has 
the work immediately before him, to think of all its beauties and to com- 
bine them as a unit, yet let it be forgotten for a short time, and it slips 
from his grasp. No one can keep Hamlet full in view before his mind’s 
eye, except by committing the play to memory. 

Goethe’s Faust has been acknowledged for the last half-century to 
be a work of art of the first rank. It has been the subject of more 
comment in Germany, than Shakespeare’s works, in England. Profes- 
sorships have been endowed for special and lengthy courses of lectures 
upon it. It is said, that one hundred different translations of it 
have been written in English, and many have been made into other 
modern languages. But no translation can give a fair idea of the 
original. Haywood’s and Birch’s, the best English translations, are 
barely readable, and would not be readable at all, except for the great 
curiosity excited by the fame of the original. Faust, in German, is 
the most attractive of all poetry. 

I know that what I here offer is not so well done as the translations 
of Haywood and Birch, but it is short, and in a shape different from 
theirs. In beginning, I thought of Carlyle’s “ Epitome of the Action 
of the Niebelungun Lied,” but the work resembles the ideal about as 
much as the deeds of the man fulfill the visions of the youth. 

Faust is concise, complete and clear as the best models in any lan- 
guage. It is simple and joyous as Burns,—grave and sad as “ Ham- 
let,”—hbitter in expression of discontent and hate as ‘‘ Manfred” and 
the “ Vision of Judgment,”—sublime in description of Nature as the 
choicest passages of “ Childe Harold” and “ Paradise Lost,”—hu- 
morous as Sterne,—almost as regardless of chasteness of idea as the 
human soul can be to itself, and sweet and perfect in melodious rhythm 
as ‘‘ Midsummer’s Night Dream.” The plot, though full of action and 
variety, presenting a multitude of pictures and episodes, yet preserves 
its unity ; and the supernatural machinery of Satan, wizards and spir- 
its, never shock our notions of possibility or even of probability. Car- 
lyle justly observes, that Shakespeare’s ghosts are introduced as if their 
existence was of the same class with that of the mind itself. Goethe’s 
spirits, on the contrary, are mere phantoms, which have been proved 
to have no positive existence, and, themselves ignorant that they are 
only phantasms, are permitted to come upon the stage by the managers, 
who understand their unsubstantial nature. 

The passion of the piece is frightful; the climax of agony heaped 
upon the heroine is unequaled by that of Audipus or of the most unfor- 
tunate of the doomed house of Athens, as portrayed by the Greek 
tragedians. Faust says, truly, mind cannot conceive that more than 
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one human being ever suffered such pain as Margaret’s. The misery 
of Hamlet, Othello and Lear, is simple, in comparison. Manfred was 
plagiarized from Faust, but is only a caricature. The misanthropic dis- 
content is master of Byron, and his poetry holds the mirror up to him- 
self, far more than to nature. Faust is more fierce than Manfred in 
his curses of all existence, but the misanthropic mood rules him only 
occasionally ; the poet is far above the passion, and instead of being 
governed by it, he uses it only as he uses the other passions. Goethe 
is that which Shakespeare might have been had he lived in this cen- 
tury, and spent a long life under the most favorable circumstances, 
in assidious study as poet, philosopher, naturalist, artist and states- 
man. 

The following meager abstract of Faust, is offered in the hope that 
it may interest the general reader, and, perhaps, give in a short space 
as good an idea of the plot of the tragedy, as could be obtained from 
a complete traslation. Many of the scenes and episodes are entirely 
omitted ; the original work being at least fifteen times larger than 
this abstract. Faust is understood here, to mean the First Part ; the 
Second Part was not published until about thirty-five years after the 
First, and is not understood by one out of a hundred of those who read 
and understand the earlier production. 

The tragedy of Faust is founded on a popular tradition prevalent 
throughout Europe, of a very learned professor or president of a uni- 
versity, who some four hundred years ago, when fifty years of age, be- 
came dissatisfied with life and sold himself to the Devil. The poet 
refers to some customs of Catholic Germany not known here,—the 
hymns in churches on Easter morning,—the habit of spending religious 
holidays in festivities in the open air, ete. The popular belief that the 
witches congregate on the Harz mountain on the night of the first of 
May, furnishes the foundation for a wild scene. 





PART L. 


The poet begins with a short “invocation.” He addresses the 
figures which arise in his imagination. They throng upon him, and he 
surrenders himself to their dominion, in the hope that he may catch 
and hold them. With them arise, dim, like the dying echoes of a song, 
the recollections of early days of love and friendship, joy and sorrow. 
Time and the labyrinth of life have robbed him of the friends to whom 
he sang his first songs ; the sounds of their applause have died away, 
and he shrinks from the praises of a new and strange generation. 
While sorrowing over the wreck of early pleasures and hopes, he is 
seized and hurried off to the spirit world. 


PART II. 


The preface or prologue on the stage is a conversation between a 
stage manager about to open a theater, the poet, and a friend of 
theatricals. The manager appeals to the poet for aid. He desires 
to gratify the public because they live and let live. He hopes to see 
them crowding fiercely in the afternoon about the ticket box, like the 
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poor about nalbertange in time . of famine. This is the miracle to be 
wrought by the poet. The latter replies that he wishes not to hear of 
the rabble ; his spirit forsakes him at the thought of bowing down to 
them. The muse loves seclusion and seeks not the glitter of the mo- 
ment. Her joy is in that which will exist for the future as for the 
present. The friend of theatricals damns posterity ; if the future only 
is to be thought of, who will provide amusement for to-day? The 
manager expresses a desire to have a piece full of action and variety, 
with love, fire, flood, storm and battle scenes, from which every one 
can select something to his taste. He advises the dramatist to remem- 
ber his audience. They go to the theater for pastime ; the woman to 
exhibit her dress ; the man in the expectation of a night at cards, or 
in other worse dissipation. Why storm Olympus to gratify such peo- 
ple? The poet refuses to become a buffoon or a bombastic rhymer ; 
—rather a cave for his dwelling and acorns for his food, than accept 
such dictation. The manager yields, and begs a play, reminding the 
poet that he may, at least, be prodigal of sun, moon and stars, water, 
fire, mountain peaks and all animals and vegetables, and that the muse 
need not. be prevented by any poverty of the scenes, from coursing 
through the whole range of Heaven, Earth and Hell. 


PART IIL 


The introduction, or fore-piece in Heaven, represents the Court of 
the Almighty on reception day, after the manner of the first chapter 
of Job. The Archangels, Michael, Raphael and Gabriel, sing in rota- 
tion, of the majesty and beauty of the universe. After they have 
closed, Mephistopheles (Satan) presents himself. He confesses his in- 
ability to hymn the praises of Nature like the Archangels. His spirit 
is open only to observe man, the little God of earth, who uses his 
spark of reason to no purpose except to excel the brutes in beastliness, 
and who recalls to mind the long-legged grasshopper, which flutters in 
the air to sing for a few seconds, and then falls to bury its nose in the 
earth. 

The Almighty. Do you know Faust? 

Mephistopheles. 1 do. He is superior to his race; his mind sweeps beyond 
the bounds of earth; yet if I had permission, I w ould soon make him my slave. 

The Almighty. Permission you have. While man lives, he errs. “I have 


given you to him as a companion, that he may not rot in idleness, Fear no re- 
striction from me, for I never hated the devil. 


PART IV. Sceye 1. 

The main piece, the tragedy of Faust begins in the study of the 
hero, where he soliloquises. He complains that he is weary of life ; he 
has mastered law, medicine, theology and science, and all that he knows, 
is, that he can know nothing. His thirst to learn the great secret of 
existence, mocks and tortures him. Of what use to look down on the 
doctors, lawyers, priests and fools? Of what pleasure to laugh at 
scruples and doubts, hell and the devil? He has neither honor nor 
wealth—he can possess nothing—he is sick of the empty dream. As 
a last hope he has sought in magic the key to unlock the stores of 
positive knowledge. 
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By incantations, he calls up a horrible phantom, which he does not 
understand and from which he shrinks. While engaged in the incan- 
tation and in conversation with the spirit, he speaks aloud, and a pupil 
(Wagner) overhearing and thinking that his master was reading a 
Greek drama, comes to listen and learn. The spirit had previously 
been dismissed by Faust, but the pedantic conversation of the word- 
monger disgusts the philosopher in his present mood, and he soon gets 
rid of his visitor. : 

Left to himself he falls into despair. He curses the vanities of earth, 
resolves on suicide and grasps a vial of poison. The resolution to rush 
into the wide sea of existence, fills him with joy. Taking a glad leave 
of earth, he places the vial to his mouth and is about to empty it, 
when he is arrested by hearing the hymns of women in the neighbor- 
ing church rejoicing in the resurrection of Christ. (It is Easter morn- 
ing.) The deep, religious, worshipful tone of the hymns delights him, 
he hesitates ; old associations of the pious teachings at his mother’s 
knee arise; he casts the vial from him, bursts into tears and is again 
of earth. 


Scene 2. 


During the day, Faust walks out with Wagner to see the people cele- 
brating the occasion. Different personages are introduced upon the 
stage, expressing their simple tastes in pithy expressions. The peasants 
collect about Faust in reverence, an old farmer offers him a mug of 
wine, praises the affability of so great a man in being present at the 
rustic dance, and recalls to his mind the services which the Fausts, 
father and son, had rendered during a pestilence, by saving multitudes 
of people. As they walk away, Waguer expresses his envy of the feel- 
ings of the man, at whose presence the music and the dance are stopped, 
before whom all bow, who is pointed out by father to son, and who is 
looked to as a saviour from past and future danger. Faust replies that 
the praise of the multitude sounds to him like scorn. His father and 
himself had blindly used their pills and powders, which killed more than 
they cured; and yet to them were credited the cures, and the deaths to 
the disease. 

While returning home, Faust notices, at a distance, a black dog 
coursing about them in a singular manner. He calls the dog to him, 
and it follows him into the house. 

ScENE 3. 

Scene in his room with the dog; Faust begins to study. He turns 
to the New Testament—the best revelation—reads the first sentence of 
St. John’s Evangel and comments on it. The dog becomes restless and 
howls. Faust orders him to be still and comments further. The 
brute continues to howl, and his form changes to that of a hippopota- 
mus. Faust, satisfied that the dog has some super-canine spirit, turns 
to his magic to exorcise it. He uses incantation after incantation in 
vain, and finally tries the most terrible form known to him, when the 
animal is hidden by a vapor, and Mephistopheles, in human form, steps 
out. 
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Faust. Soho! You were the kernel hidden in the dog-shell. 

Mep. It is true; you gave me a good sweating. 

F. Your name? 

Mep. That matters little to you, who despise words and look only at the es- 
sence of things. 

F. But let me have it; I can perhaps judge your nature from your name. 

Mep. 1 am part of the power which always seeks evil but does good. I am 
the spirit which denies and destroys. But my labors are almost in vain: though 
I cause earthquakes, floods, storms and fires, yet earth and sea remain the same ; 
and with the cursed men and brutes, I ean do nothing; they breed two, while I 
kill one. May I retire? 

F. I know not why you ask. I know you now; return when you please, 
here are the door, window and chimney. 

Mep. must confess the chalked figure on your threshold stops me. The 
corner this way is closed ; the outer corner is slightly open, through that I came. 

F. Lucky accident! But why not out at the window? 

Mep. tis one of our laws that we must go out where we came in. 

F. Hell itself has its laws? You stick to your bargains then, I suppose? 

Mep. Certainly; all my promises are kept faithfully. But let me go. 

F. No. 

Mep. Then I will exercise my art for your amusement? The fairies shall 
dance and scatter incense through the room? 

F. Yes. 


Faust goes to sleep under the effect of the music—Mephistopheles 
calls a mouse—drops some oil on the chalked figure—the mouse gnaws 
it away, and Mephistopheles goes. 


Scene 4. 


Mephistopheles. Take my advice, and dress like me in gold-braided scarlet 
coat and breeches, and cloak of rustling, heavy silk, and we will go out together 
to enjoy life. 

Faust. In every dress I must feel the pains of slavish life. I am too old to 
play—too young to be without wishes. What can the world afford me. It for- 
ever cries, “ Be a stoic, deny yourself;” but in vain. No man can forget or re- 
nounce his right and desire for content. Two irreconcilable spirits dwell within 
me, and the better scorns the worse. Life is hateful. 

Mep. But death is never welcome. 

F. “oO, happy he, about whose brows He binds the bloody laurels in the hight 
of battles’ splendor ;” and whom after an exciting dance, He takes from a maiden’s 
arms. 

Mep. Yet you did not empty that vial. 

F. You were eavesdropping! Accursed be the bright colors which the soul 
throws upon life. Accursed be reputation and riches, and all possessions— 
wife and child—servant and friend! Cursed be the juice of the grape! Cursed 
be hope and faith; and cursed, above all, be patience! 

Mep. Cease to tear your vitals with such thoughts. Even the basest compa- 
ny teaches you that you are a man like other men. I can give you a more 
cheerful mood, if you desire me for a companion through life. 

F. On what condition ¢ 

Mep. Iwill serve you here, and you shall serve me yonder. 

F. Agreed. This earth furnishes my joys—this sun shines upon my sorrows. 
After I leave them, let come what will. And more, if ever I should desire to 
prolong a moment, for the pleasure it may bring, then strike me down; let time 
be past for me. The Great Spirit has left me an orphan; the thread of thought 
is broken; I am sick of knowledge. I ask no joy—I give myself up to passion, 
unrest and discontent. Let my spirit feel in their highest and deepest phases all 
the passions, and wants, and feelings of mankind. Heap upon me all good and 
evil—make me to be in myself the whole human race, and let me at last like 
it be crushed. 
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Mephistopheles spreads out his cloak upon the floor; the two sit 
upon it, and it flees off with them. 


Scene 5.—A witch’s den, hung about with a multitude of disgusting objects—skele- 
tons, skulls, dried snakes, ete. 

Mephistopheles. You will receive from the witch a drink to make you young 
again. & 

Faust. 1s there no other means of rejuvenation? 

Mep. Yes—go into the country—dig the ground from morn till night—live 
upon unmixed food—keep the soil moist with your sweat—raise everything you 
consume. 

F. Give me rather the witch's bowl. 


The witch appears and gives Faust a mug of her magic brewing. 
The liquid bursts into a flame as soon as poured out, but Faust drinks 
it down. Turning around he discovers in a mirror the figure of a wo- 
man and wishes to stop to admire it, but Mephistopheles forces him 
away, and says, that with that drink in his body, every woman shall 
be a Helen in his eyes. 

Scene 6.—Cathedral Door. Margaret coming out. 


Faust. Beautiful lady, allow me to escort you home. 
Margaret. I am neither a lady, nor beautiful, and I can go alone. 


Scene 7. 

Faust orders Mephistopheles to give him immediate possession of 
Margaret. Mephistopheles replies that she is perfectly innocent and 
cannot be had at once ; besides, the pleasures of possession would be 
much enhanced by the prologue of an interesting courtsbip—as des- 
cribed in French novels. He promises to furnish a present to begin 
with. 

ScENE 8. 

During Margaret’s absence, Faust enters her room, and leaves there 
a box of very rich jewelry. She returns and finds it, supposes it to 
have been taken by her mother as security for money loaned, and takes 
it to her mother. The old lady suspects something wrong, and gives 
the box and jewelry to the priest. Margaret grieves, and begins to 
suspect that Faust was the donor. 

Scene 9. 

Martha Schwerdtlein, abandoned by her husband, who has gone to 
the wars, laments her fate. Margaret visits her and tells her that 
another box of jewelry, much richer than the first, has been placed in 
her room. Martha advises her to not inform her mother, for fear that 
it too would go to the priest. While in conversation, Mephistopheles 
enters and, finding Margaret dressed in the jewels, bears himself toward 
her as toward a noble lady. She says that she is a poor girl and the 
jewels are not her own. He insists that her bearing, far more than her 
rich dress, ark her as a lady of rank, ‘Turning to Martha he informs 
her that her husband is dead and that he brings a message from him, 
requesting her to have prayers said for his soul’s repose. She grieves 
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and asks whether he sent nothing save the message. Mephistopheles 
replies, that is all. 


Martha. He might, at least, have sent me some memento. Every journeyman 
mechanic, on his travels, saves some trinket for his mistress, and rather will beg 
and starve than part with it. 

Mephistopheles. Your husband repented his faults and grieves over his misfor- 
tunes. He expressed his detestation of himself for having deserted his wife and 
trade. 

Mar. Weeping.| I have long since forgiven him. 

Mep. But he said you were more in fault than he. 

Mar. He lied. 

Mep. He said you left him no peace. 

Mar. O, the villain! 

Mep. Notso! He said he prayed often for the welfare of his wife and child- 
ren; Heaven heard his prayers, for off Malta his vessel took a rich prize, of 
which he received his share. 

Mar. O, how¢ O, where? Did he perhaps bury the money? 

Mep. he Lord knows. A young lady took him in tow as he wandered 
friendless about Naples, and gave him many tokens of her affection. 

Mar. The vile rogue! No misery could stop his shameless life. 

Mep. Well, he is dead. Go into mourning for a year, and then look out for 
another. 

Mar. Alas, he was a good, harmless soul. I'll never see such another; only 
he was too fond of strange women, and strange wine, and the cursed cards. 

Mep. Don't take it so much to heart. 1 feel tempted to ask you to count me 
as a suitor, when you begin to receive suitors. 

Mar. 9, you're joking. 

Mep. [Aside.| Its time for me to go; she'd take the devil at his word. 

Mar. Tellme. Lama great friend of order. I wish to see my husband's 
death announced in the newspapers. You will appear before a notary and testify 
to the fact. 

Mep. Two witnesses are necessary, and I have a young man with me. I will 
return hither this afternoon with him. He’s a traveled young man, and will be 
glad to meet this young lady here, to whom he will show all honor. 


Scene 10.—Martha’s Garden. Margaret upon Faust’s arm. Martha upon Mephis- 
topheles’ arm. 


Margaret. 1 feel it well; you stoop to talk to me, only out of kindness. My 


‘poor conversation cannot entertain ‘a man who has seen so much society as you 


have. 

Faust. A word—a glance from you, has more interest than all the wisdom of 
this world. 

[ He kisses her hand.] 

Marg. How can you? It is all rough with the hard werk from which I have 
no rest. 


They cross to the rear of the stage, the other pair occupy the front 
of the stage a few minutes, cross over, and Margaret and Faust are 
again in front. 


Marg. Alas! your politeness comes easily. You have numberless friends 
more wise than I. You will forget me when I am out of sight. 

F. O, best one, believe me, what is called wisdom is often only arrogance and 
vanity. 

Marg. How? 

F. O, that innoeence—that simplicity—never understand themselves and 
their own worth—that humility, unpretending sincerity, the highest gifts of 
loving, lavish Nature— 
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Marg. Think of me but a moment—I shall have time enongh to think of you. 

F. You are much alone ? 

Marg. Yes, our household is small. We have no maid. I must cook, sew, 
sweep, “unit, and run fron: morn till night; and my mother is so exaeting. And 

yet she is not so poor but that we might live in more style. My life is quiet. 
Mother isa widow. My brother is @ soldier. My little sister is dead; poor 
thing, how I nursed it ! 

F. An angel, if like you! 

Marg. \reared it, and it loved me dearly. It was born after my father’s 
death. We thought mother would net live. She could not suckle it, and I fed 
it as I could, with milk and water. It became mine; in my lap it grew, was 
happy, and became large. 

F. You have tasted the purest pleasure. 

Marg. And many bitter hours too. The cradle steod by my bed. At night, 
if the child moved, [ had to feed it, and carry it up and down; and then in the 
morning, go to the washtub, and look out for the marketing and see to the cattle. 
After that, food and sleep were sweet. 


Faust and Margaret cross to the rear of the stage: Martha and 
Mephistopheles occupy the front awhile in conversation, retire, and the 
former pair again come forward. 


F. You little angel, knew me when you suw me come in. 

Marg. Vid you not see! I could not look up. 

#. And you pardon my boldness at the church? 

Marg. 1 was confused. No one could say that I was to be approached by 
strangers without ceremony. Indeed I was angry with myself that I could not 
be more angry with you. 

F. Sweet darling. 

Marg. Leave me a moment. 

[She plucks a rose and pulls off leaf by leaf.} 

F. What's that? a boquet? 

Marg. No, only a piay. 

F. How? 

Marg. Go away; you'll laugh at me. 

[She pulls and murmurs to herself. ] 

Ff. What are you saying? 

Marg. [Half ‘aloud. | He loves me—loves me not. 

FF. Angelic face. 

Marg. Loves me—loves me not; loves me—loves me not. [Pulling out the 
last leaf. ] He loves me! 

F. Yes my child, let this flower-word be Heaven’s decree. He loves you. Do 
you comprehe snd it? 

Marg. It overthrills me. 

F. O, tremble not. Let this glance, let this hand’s grasp speak what words 
cannot tell—all trusting love—endless delight—endless! Its end would be des- 
pair! No end—no end! 

[She presses his hands—and then turns away. He follows her.] 

Scene 11. 

Marg. Promise me, Henry. 

F. What I ean. 

Marg. Are you religious? You are a good man, but I think you do not go 
to ehurch. 

F. Leave that, my child. You know I love you and would give my life for 
my love. I wish to rob no one of his belief: I would hurt no one’s feelings. 

Marg. That is not enough; you must have religion. 

F. Must tT? 


Marg. Alas! if I eould only influence you. And you do not respect the Sa- 
craments. 
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F. Indeed I do. 

Marg. But not with love. And you have not been to mass or confessional 
for ever so long. Do you believe in “God? 

F. My dear, who can say “I believe in God?” Ask priest or philosopher, 
and the answer is like mockery. 

Marg. Then you do not believe in Him? 

F. Mistake me not, you angel. Who dare name Him? And who can say “I 
believe in him?” Who that feels, dares say “I have no God?” The all-em- 
bracer, the all-sustainer, does he not surround you, me, Himself? Is not the 
Heaven arched over us? 1s not the earth firm beneath us? Do we not see each 
other eye to eye, and does not all existence rise to your hand and heart, and 
float in infinite majesty before you? Let your heart, big as it is, be full of the 
great idea, and when you are perfectly happy in the thought, name it what you 
will, Good—Heart—Love—God. I have no name for it. The feeling is ali in 
all; the name is but noise and smoke clouding celestial glory. 

Marg. That is all right and good; the priest says it too, only, in other 
words. 

F. All men say it; each in his way. Why not lin mine? 

Marg. But you are not a Christian. 

F. Dearest child! 

Marg. Then I grieve to see you in such company. 

F. How? 

Marg. \hate your companion from the bottom of my heart. The sight of 
his face makes me unhappy. 

F. Fear him not. 

Marg. Wis presence stops my blood. I like everybody else, but as much as 
I love to see you, so much | shudder to think of him. He is a villain. God for- 
give me if I do him wrong. 

F. There must be such chaps too. 

Marg. {see it on his forehead that he never loved a living soul. I must go. 

F. And can we never have an hour to ourselves, to spend arm in arm and 
bosom to bosom. 

Marg. If 1 only slept alone I would gladly let you in to-night, but my moth- 
er dues not — soundly ; ; and if she were to see us, I would die on the spot. 

F. You angel; there is no difficulty about that. Here isa vial. Three drops 
from it will cause her to sleep soundly. 

Marg. What would I not do for your sake? It will do her no harm? 

F. Would I otherwise give it to' you, dearest? 


Scene 12.—At the Well. 


Eliza. Have you heard of Barbara? 

Margaret. No. I never get out. 

E. She’s made a fool of herself. 

Marg. How? 

E. When she eats, she feeds two. 

Marg. What a pity! 

£. Serves her right. How she courted the fellow ; always out promenading, 
going to balls and shows, eating and drinking; and she even took presents from 
aim 

Marg. Poor thing! 

£. Do you pity her? When we were spinning in the evening she was off 
in the dark with her lover. Let her repent now. 

Marg. He will surely marry her. 

E. He’s not such a fool. He'll find plenty of fun elsewhere. Besides, he’s 
gone. 

Marg. That’s mean. 

[Eliza goes. | 

Marg. How 1 used to blame the poor girl who made a slip. I could not find 
words enough. I could not make the offense black enough. And now I am the 
sinuer. And yet all that led me to it, was—O, God! how good! how dear! 
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Scene 18.—WNight. Street before Margaret’s door. 


Valentine—Margaret's Brother. There was a time when it was a pleasure to 
me to sit at our mess table in the evenings, and hear the fellows bragging of 
their favorites among the village maidens; and I would sit and listen to it all, 
and stroke my beard with satisfaction, and after they had done, I would take 
my full glass ‘and say, “ Everybody to his taste, but is there another in the whole 
land like my Gretchen? one that ean hold a candle to sister Margaret?” Then 
all cried, “ He's right; she’s the ornament of the whole sex.” And the braggarts 
were dumb. And now! O, 1 could tear my heart out. Every rascal turns up 
his nose at me, cuts me with insulting hints. I must fret at every accidental 
word: and yet I cannot give them the lie. Who's coming there? If it be he, 
ll kill him on the spot. 


Mephistopheles and Faust enter. Mephistopheles sings an indeli- 
cate, serenading song. Valentine attacks Mephistopheles. Faust 
draws his sword and runs Valentine through. The two make off. A 
crowd collect about Valentine—Margaret and Martha at his side. 


Val. Margaret, come near—I'm dy ing. It’s soon said, and sooner done, I 
want to tell you in confidence—you’re a strumpet. 

Marg. Good Lord! 

Val. Let the Lord alone. What's done is done, and what's coming can’t be 
helped. You begin with one in secret, soon others come@p you, and then the 
whole town has you. Sin is born in the dark, and is at first covered over with 
the veil of night. Men would destroy it, but it grows, and soon uncovered 
dares the light of day. The more hateful it is, the more public it becomes. I 
already see the time when all decent people will shun you like a plague-infected 
corpse. Your heart shall freeze when they look at you. You shall never more 
be admitted to communion, never more attend the dance. You shall spend your 
days in rags and filth in a dark corner among beggars and cripples; and if “God 
forgive you in Heaven, you shall yet be cursed upon earth. 

Martha. Commend yourself to God: heap not sin upon your soul as you die. 

Val. You shameless bawd! If I could but run through your dry body, I 
should thereby obtair a rich measure of forgiveness for all my sins. 

Marg. 9, Brother! what agony ! 

Val. Stop your tears. When you lost your honor, you gave me the severest 
wound. Jesus receive the soul of a true soldier. [ Dies. ] 


Scene 14.—Cathedral—Catholic service in progress. Margaret in the crowd. 
Evil Spirit behind her. 

Evil Spirit. How different was it, Gretchen, when you, all innocence, came 
hither to the altar and repeated the prayers from the misheld book, half-child’s 
play, half-God at your heart? Margaret, where is your head? In your heart 
what misdeed? Are you praying for your mother’s soul, sent, by your act, over 
to the long, long, painful sleep! Whose blood is that at your ‘threshold? W hat 
swelling in your bosom is it that fills you with anxiety? 

[Margaret swoons. | 


Scene 15. 


Harz Mountain. Walpurgis Night. Grand assemblage and festiv- 
ities of witches. Earth and air are full of witches, young and old, 
clothed and naked, riding on brooms—goats and sows, dancing, flying 
and carousing. The whole scene is full of the witch element—wild, 
crazy, obscene. Faust and Mephistopheles are present, and each with 
a partner join in the dance. 
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Scene 16. 


Faust. In misery! In despair! Long a pitiful outeast on earth, and now in 
prison! As a criminal incarcerated to suffer fearful agony! The good and un- 
fortunate being! So miserable! Treacherous, villainous spirit, and you concealed 
this from me! Stop there, stop! Turn your fiendish eyes about in rage! Stand 
there and disgust me with your intolerable presence! Imprisoned! In indes- 
cribable misery, given over to evil spirits and_ pitiless, perseeuting mankind | 
And you rocked me in insipid pleasures, while you left her to suffer without help. 

Mep. She is not the first. 

F. Dog! Hateful Monster! Turn to the hound that you were, and crawl in 
the dust again on your belly before me that I may crush you. Not the first! 
O, agony! The human mind cannot conceive that more than one ever suffered 
such pain. Not the first! The sufferings of this one burn through my vitals! 
And you grin in mockery at the sufferings of thousands! 

Mep. Now we are at the end of our wit, and when sense fails to you men, you 
make insane raving take its place. Why seek our companionship, if you can- 
not go through with it. The dizzy-headed must not try to fly. Did 1 press my- 
self upon you, or you yourself upon me. 

F. Snap not your teeth like a wolf at me. You sicken me! Great Spirit, 
you, who have thought me worthy to recognize you, who know my heart aud 
soul, why rivet me to this shameful companion, who delights in suffering ¢ 

Mep. Are you done? 

F. Save her, or woe be yours! I will heap the most fearful curses upon you 
for thousands of years. 

Mep. [cannot break the bonds of justice. Save her! Who caused her ruin, 
you or 1? | Faust looks wildly about. ] Would you grasp the thunderbolts? It 
is well that they were not given to miserable mortals. 

F. Take me to her; she shall be free. 

Mep. And the danger to which you expose yourself! They are still on the 
watch for the murderer. 

F. Silence of that. Take me thither I say and set her free. 

Mep. Iwill take you and do what I can, but I have not all power in Heaven 
and karth. I will cloud the senses of the jailer and you can lead her off. Here 
are the magic horses! Away! 


Scene 17.—Prison. Before daybreak. 

Faust at the door of the prison hears Margaret within singing a 
crazy but affecting song of her dishonor and desertion, and of the mur- 
der of her child. When he enters, she supposes him to be the execu- 
tioner. 


Margaret. O, take pity on me. Iam so young, and must I die? Have pity, 
I never did you harm! Let me at least suckle my child. I nursed it all night ; 
and then they took it away; and, to make me miserable, said I had drowned it. 
I will never more be happy. 


After trying ina low voice to make her understand that he has 
come to take her away, Faust throws himself at her feet. 


Marg. O, let us kneel and pray! See how hell boils under us. Hear how 
the Evil One roars. 

Faust. [Aloud.| Margaret! Margaret! 

[ Margaret springs up. Her chains fall off-} 

Marg. Where ishef I heard his voice. Iam free. Nobody shall stop me. 
I will fly to his heart. I will lie on his bosom. He called Margaret. He stood 
in the door. 

F. Here I am. 

Marg. You here: O, say it once more! [Embracing him.] I have you. 
I have you. Where is my painf Where is the agony of the prison, of the 
chains? You are here. Do you come to save me? I am saved! 
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F. [Urging her forward.] Come with me. 

Marg. ©, stay! Istay so gladly where you are. 

F. Make haste or we must suffer. 

Marg. How, ean you not kiss? My friend, so short a time away from me, and 
you have already forgotten how to kiss? Why am Iso sad on your bosom? 
Once a whole Heaven used to pour upon me with your words, and you kissed as 
if you would smother me. Kiss me now or I'll kiss you. Alas! your lips are 
cold. 

F. Come, follow me, dearest! Take courage! 

Marg. Are you Henry? Are you certain? 

F. Indeed I am, come. 

Marg. Will you take me to your bosom? Do you know wholam? Do you 
not shun me? 

F. Come, it is getting light. 

Marg. \killed my mother. I drowned my child. Was it not given to you 
and me? Is it youf Do I not dream? Give me your hand! It is moist. Wipe 
it off, there is blood on it. Good God! what have you donef Put up your 
sword, | beg you. 

F. Think not of the past; you torment me when you mention it. 

Marg. No, you must survive me. I will describe the graves to you. You 
must provide for them to-morrow. Give the best place to mother, and a place 
for Valentine by her side. And put me not too far off, with the child at my 
right breast. I dare not hope that you will lie by my side: it would be too 
much happiness for me. I fancy that you push me away from you, and yet your 
looks are kind. 

F. Then let us go. 

Marg. Out there. 

F. Yes, out of the prison. 

Marg. Death and the grave are out there, watching. From here to the eter- 
nal rest is only one step for me. Are you going, Henry? O, that I could go 
with you. 

F.” You ean if you will, the door is open. 

Marg. 1 dare not—there is no hope for me. Of what use to fly? They will 
catch me. It is so miserable to wander about and beg, and with a bad conscience 
at that. 

F. I will stay with you. 

Marg. Quick, quick, save your child! Quick, there in the forest pond on the 
left where the planks are; catch quickly—it cries—save it! save it! 

F. Collect yourself—only one step and you are free. 

Marg. There sits my mother shaking her head. She slept that we might 
enjoy ourselves. She slept so long that she will never wake again. 

F. Here’s no use of entreaty or advice. I'll carry you with me. 

Marg. Let go—l'll suffer no force. Let go; your hold is murderish. Is this 
the reward of all that ve done for you? 

F. The day is breaking. Dearest! Dearest! 

Marg. Day? yes, the last day is breaking; it shall be my wedding day. Tell 
nobody that you have been with Margaret. They are taking me to the block— 
how the sharp axe glitters! 

F. O, that [ had never been born! 

M>phistopheles. (At the door.] Haste, or you are lost. 

Marg. What rises out of the ground there? He! He! Send him off. What 
does he want in a sacred place? He wants me. 

F. You shall live. 

Marg. Good God preserve me! 

Mep. Come or I leave you with her. 

Marg. Father, save me! I amthine. Ye angels! ye heavenly hosts, surround, 
protect me. Henry, I tremble for you. 

Mep. he is lost. 

Voices from above. She is saved. 

[Mephistopheles and Faust fly off. 

Voice from within. Henry! Henry! 
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CALIFORNIA, IN 1852. 


BY SHIRLEY. 


LETTER FOURTEENTH. 


RESIDENCE IN THE MINES. 


From our Loe Castn, Indian Bar, March 15, 1852. 


Tus fifteenth day of March, has risen upon us with all the primeval 
splendor of the birth-morn of creation. The lovely river—having re- 
sumed its crimson border, (the so-long idle miners being again busily 
at work,) glides by, laughing gaily, leaping and clapping its glad waves 
joyfully in the golden sunlight. The feathery fringe of the fir-trees 
glitters, like emerald, in the luster bathing air. A hundred tiny riva- 
lets flash down from the brow of the mountains, as if some mighty 
Titan, standing on the other side, had flung athwart their greenness, a 
chaplet of radiant pearls. Of the large quantities of snow which have 
fallen within the past fortnight, a few patches of shining whiteness, 
high up among the hills, alone remain ; while, to finish the picture, the 
lustrous heaven of California, looking “further off” than ever, through 
the wonderfully transparent atmosphere, and for that very reason, in- 
finitely more beautiful, bends over all the matchless blue of its resplen- 
dent arch. Ah! the heaven of the Golden Land. To yon, living 
beneath the murky skies of New England, how unimaginably lovely it 
is! A small poetess has said that ‘She could not love a scene, where 
the blue sky was always blue.” I think that it is not so with me; I 
am sure that I never weary of the succession of rainless months, and 
the azure dome, day after day so mistless, which bends above this 
favored country. 

Between each stroke of the pen, I stop to glance at that splendor, 
whose sameness never falls ; but now, a flock of ringdoves break for a 
moment, with dots of purple, its monotonous beauty ; and the carol of 
a tiny bird, (the first of the season,) though I cannot see the darling, 
fills the joyful air with its matin song. 

All along the side of the hill, rising behind the Bar, and on the lat- 
ter also, glanee spots of azure and crimson, in the forms of blue and 
red-shirted miners, bending steadily over pick-axe and shovel; reminding 
one involuntarily of the muck-gatherer in “ Pilgrim’s Progress.” But, 
no, that is an unjust association of ideas ; for many of these men are 
toiling thus wearily for laughing-lipped children, calm-browed wives, or 
saintly mothers, gathering around the household hearth, in some far- 
away country. Even among the few now remaining on the river, there 
are wanderers from the whole broad earth; and, O! what a world of 
poetic recollection is suggested by their living presence! From hap- 
piest homes, and such luxuriant lands, has the golden magnet drawn its 
victims. From those palm-girdled isles of the Pacific, which Melville’s 
gifted pen has consecrated to such beautiful romance ; from Indies, 
blazing through the dim past with funeral pyres, upon whose perfumed 
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flame, ascended to God, the chaste souls of her devoted wives ; from 
the grand old woods of classic Greece, haunted by nymph and satyr, 
naiad and grace, grape-crowned Bacchus and beauty-zoned Venus; from 
the polished heart of artificial Europe, from the breezy backwoods of 
young America, from the tropical languor of Asian Savannah ; from 
every spot shining through the rosy light of beloved old fables, or con- 
secrated by lofty deeds of heroism or devotion, or shrined in our heart 
of hearts, as the sacred home of some great or gifted one, they gather 
to the golden harvest. 

You will hear in the same day, almost at the same time, the lofty 
melody of the Spanish language, the piquant polish of the French, 
(which, though not a musical tongue, is the most useful of them all, ) 
the silver, changing clearness of the Italian, the harsh gangle of the 
German, the hissing precision of the English, the liquid sweetness of 
the Kanaka, and the sleep-inspiring languor of the East Indian. To 
complete the catalogue, there is the native Indian, with his guttural 
vocabulary of twenty words! When I hear these sounds so strangely 
different, and look at the speakers, I fancy them a living polyglot of 
the languages, a perambulating picture gallery, illustrative of national 
variety in form and feature. 

By the way, speaking of languages, nothing is more amusing, than 
to observe the different styles, in which the generality of the Ameri- 
cans talk af the unfortunate Spaniard. In the first place, many of 
them really believe, that when they have learned sabe and vamos, (two 
words which they seldom use in the right place,) poco tiempo, si, and 
bueno, (the last they zwed/ persist in pronouncing whayno, ) they have the 
whole of the glorious Castilian at their tongue’s end. Some, however, 
eschew the above words entirely, and innocently fancy, that by split- 
ting the tympanum of an unhappy foreigner, in screaming forth their 
sentences in good solid English, they can be surely understood ; others, 
at the imminent risk of dislocating their own limbs and the jaws of 
their listeners, by the laughs which their efforts elicit, make the most 
excruciatingly grotesque gestures, and think that ¢hat is speaking Span- 
ish. ‘The majority, however, place a most beautiful and touching faith 
in broken English, and when they murder it, with the few words of 
Castilian quoted above, are firmly convinced, that it is nothing but 
their “ugly dispositions ” which makes the Spaniards pretend not to 
understand them. 

One of those dear, stupid Yankees, who zv//, now and then, venture 
out of sight of the smoke of their own chimneys, as far as California, 
was relating Avs experience in this particular the other day. It seems 
that he had lost a horse somewhere among the hills, and during his 
search for it, met a gentlemanly Chileno, who, with national suavity, 
made the most desperate efforts to understand the questions put to him. 
Of course, Chileno was so stupid that he did not succeed, for it is not 
possible that one of the “Great American People” could fail to ex- 
press himself clearly, even in Hebrew, if he takes it into his cute head, 
to speak that ancieut, but highly respectable, language. Our Yankee 
friend, however, would not allow the poor fellow even the excuse of 
stupidity, but declared that he only “ played possum from sheer ugl- 
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ness.” “Why,” he added, in relating the circumstance, “the cross, old 
rascal pretended not to understand his own language, though I said as 
plainly as possible, ‘ Sezor, sabe mi horso vamos poco tempo ?’ which, per- 
haps, you don’t know,” he proceeded to say, (in a benevolent desire to 
enlighten our ignorance and teach us a little Castilian,) “ means, ‘ Sir, 
I have lost my horse, have you seen it?’” I am ashamed to acknowl- 
edge, that we did not know the above written Anglo-Spanish sentence 
to mean that! The honest fellow concluded his story by declaring, 
(and it is a common remark with uneducated Americans) with & most 
self-glorifying air of pity for the poor Spaniards, “They ain’t kinder 
like eour folks,”—or, as that universal Aunt Somebody used so express- 
ively to observe, ‘Somehow, they ain’t folksy!” 

The mistakes made on the other side, are often quite as amusing. 
Dr. Caiias related to us a laughable anecdote of a countryman of his, 
with whom he happened to camp, on his first arrival in San Francisco. 
None of the party could speak a word of English, and the person re- 
ferred to, as ignorant as the rest, went out to purchase bread, which 
he procured, by laying down some money, and pointing to a loaf of that 
necessary edible. He probably heard a person use the words “some 
bread,” for he rushed home, Cafas said, in a perfect burst of newly 
acquired wisdom, and informed his friends that he had found out the 
English for pan, and that when they wished any of that article, they 
need but enter a bake-shop, and utter the word sombrero, in order to ob- 
tain it! His hearers were delighted to know that much of the infernal 
lengua, greatly marveling, however, that the same word which meant 
Aat, in Castilian, should mean bread in English. The Spaniards have 
a saying, to the following effect, “Children speak in Italian, ladies 
speak in French, God speaks in Spanish, and the Devil speaks in Eng- 
lish.” 

I commenced this letter with the intention of telling you about the 
weary, weary storm, which has not only thrown a damp over our spirits, 
but has saturated them, as it has everything else, with a deluge of 
moisture. The Storm King commenced his reign (or rain) on the 
twenty-eighth of February, and proved himself a perfect Proteus dur- 
ing his residence with us. For one entire week, he descended daily 
and nightly without an hour’s cessation, in a forty Niagara power of 
water ; and just as we were getting reconciled to this wet state of 
affairs, and were thinking seriously of learning to swim, one gloomy 
evening when we least expected such a change, he stole softly down, 
and garlanded us in a wreath of shining snow-flakes, and lo! the next 
morning you would have thought that some great white bird had shed 
its glittering feathers all over rock, tree, hill and bar ; he finished his 
vagaries by loosening, rattling and crashing upon this devoted spot, a 
small skyful of hailstones, which, aided by a terrific wind, waged ter- 
rible warfare against the frail tents, and the calico-shirt huts, and made 
even the shingles on the roofs of the log-cabins tremble amid their 
nails. 

The river, usually so bland and smiling, looked really terrific. It 
rose to an unexampled hight, and tore along its way, a perfect mass 
of dark-foamed, turbid waves. At one time we had serious fears that 
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the water would cover the whole bar, for it approached within two or 
three feet of the Humboldt. A sawmill, which had been built at a 
great expense by two gentlemen of Rich Bar, in order to be ready for 
the sawing of lumber, for the extensive fluming operations which are 
in contemplation this season, was entirely swept away,—nearly ruining, 
(it is said,) the owner. I heard a great shout early one morning, and 
running to the window, had the sorrow to see wheels, planks, ete., 
sailing merrily down the river. All along the banks of the stream, 
men were trying to save the more valuable portions of the mill, but the 
torrent was so furious that it was utterly impossible to rescue a plank. 
How the haughty river seemed to laugh to scorn the feeble efforts of 
man? How its mad waves tossed in wild derision, the costly work- 
manship of his skilful hands! But know, proud Rio de las Plumas, 
that these very men, whose futile efforts you fancy that you have for 
once so gloriously defeated, will gather from beneath your lowest 
depths the beautiful ore, which you thought you had hidden forever 
and forever, beneath your azure beauty ! 

It is certainly most amusing, to hear of the different plans which the 
poor miners invented to pass the time during the trying season of rains. 
Of course, poker and euchre, whist and nine-pins, to say nothing of 
monte and faro, are now in constant requisition. But as a person 
would starve to death on toujours des perdrix, so a man cannot always 
be playing cards. Some /iterary bipeds, 1 have been told, reduced to the 
last degree of intellectual destitution, in a beautiful spirit of self-mar- 
tyrdom, betook themselves to blue blankets, bunks and Ned Buntline’s 
novels, And one day an unhappy youth went pen-mad, and in a mel- 
ancholy fit of authorship wrote a thrilling account of our dreadful sit- 
uation, which, directed to the editor of a Marysville paper, was sealed 
up ina keg and set adrift, and is at this moment, no doubt, stranded, 
high and dry, in the streets of Sacramento, for it is generally believed, 
that the cities of the plain have been under water during the storm. 
The chief amusement, however, has been the raffling of gold rings. 
There is a silversmith here, who, like the rest of the miserable inhabi- 
tants, having nothing to do, discovered that he could make gold rings. 
Of course every person must have a specimen of his workmanship, and 
the next thing was to raffle it off. The winner generally repeating the 
operation. Nothing was done or talked of for some days, but this 
important business. 

I have one of these rings, which is really very beautifully finished, 
and, although, perhaps at home, it would look vulgar, there is a sort 
of massive and barbaric grandeur about it, which seems well-suited to 
our wild life of the hills. I shall send you one of these, which will 
be to you a curiosity, and will doubtless look strangely enough amid 
the graceful and airy politeness of French jewelry. But I think that 
it will be interesting to you, as having been manufactured in the mines, 
by an inexperienced workman, and without the necessary tools. If it 
is too hideous to be worn upon your slender little finger, you can have 
it engraved for a seal, and attach it as a charm to your watch chain. 

Last evening, Mr. C. showed us a specimen riug which he had just 
finished. It is the handsomest natural specimen that I ever saw. Pure 
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gold is generally dull in hue, but this is of a most beautiful shade of 
yellow, and extremely brilliant. It is, in shape and size, exactly like 
the flower of the jonquil. In the center, is inserted, with all the nice 
finish of art, (or rather of Nature, for it is her work) a polished piece 
of quartz, of the purest shade of pink; and between each radiant 
petal is set a tiny crystal of colorless quartz, every one of which 
flashes like a real diamond. It is known beyond doubt, to be a real 
live specimen, as many saw it when it was first taken from the earth, 
and the owner has carried it carelessly in his pocket for months. We 
would gladly have given fifty dollars for it, though its nominal value is 
only about an ounce, but it is already promised, as a present, to a gen- 
tleman in Marysville. Although rather a clumsy ring, it would make 
a most unique broach, and, indeed, is almost the only piece of unmanu- 
factured ore, which I have ever seen, that I would be willing to wear. 
I have a piece of gold, which, without any alteration, except, of course 
engraving, will make a beautiful seal. Jt is in the shape of an eagle’s 
head, and is wonderfully perfect. It was picked up from the surface 
of the ground, by a gentleman, on his first arrival here, and he said 
that he would give it to the next lady to whom he should be introduced. 
He carried it in his purse for more than a year, when, in obedience to 
the promise made when he found it, it became the property of your 
humble servant, Shirley. 

The other day a hole caved in, burying up to the neck, two unfortu- 
nates, who were in it at the time. Luckily, they were but slightly 
injured. 

T. is at present attending a man at the junction, who was stabbed 
very severely in the back during a drunken frolic. The people have 
not taken the slightest notice of this affair, although for some days 
the life of the wounded man was despaired of. The perpetrator of the 
deed had not the slightest provocation from his unfortunate victim. 


BOAT SONG. 


BY G. 
Merrity sing, though day is closing 
And the shadows lengihen'd fall, 
We on cheerful hopes reposing 
Heed not evening's gloomy pall; 
Though the god of day forsake us, 
We ve a god within our breast, 
And the power of Love shall make us 
In the darkest hour blest. 


Merrily sing, Heaven's arch is gleaming 
With the stars’ eternal light, 

And the gentle moon is beaming 
Silvery glory on the night; 

O may we, when Life's day closes, 
Safely reach the promised shore, 

Where undying day discloses 
Light and life for evermore. 
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RECOLLECTIONS OF INCIDENTS IN ENGLAND. 


BY J. P. ANTHONY. 


NO. L—THE STRANGE HOUSE AT DOLGELLY. 


When draw the prosperous near me, I forget 
The Gods of Heaven; but where 
Sorrow and suffering in my sight are set, 
The Gods, I feel, are there. 
ScuHILier. 

In introducing the recollections to the readers of The Ptoneer, the 
writer would observe, that he seeks no higher object than that of 
amusing by the narration of incidents, which somewhat deviate from 
the common occurrences of every-day life. On the attention of lovers 
of the marvelous, he has no claims—possessing not the gift of imagi- 
nation to embellish, nor indeed, the desire to coin strange things, to 
add to the interest of his story. To those, however, who in the calm, 
unruffied repose of a stationary life, care but to know the romance of 
reality through other media than self-experience, these incidents may 
fairly be presuined to possess some interest, penned, as they will be, by 
one who has seen much variety in life, and in the quiet village as well 
as the crowded city, mingled with almost every grade of the great 
family of man. 

In the words of the ‘ Rambler,” however, the reader is requested to 
accommodate his mind to the author’s design ; and as he will have no 
interest in refusing the amusement that is offered to him, not to inter- 
rupt his tranquility by studied cavils or destroy his satisfaction in that 
which may be already well, by inquiring how it might be better—to 
be content without pleasure, or pleased without perfection. 

With this brief preface, will I now proceed to my story of “ The 
Strange House at Dolgelly ;” and in the event of any of my readers 
being familiar with the part of the habitable globe, where the narrative 
opens, they will readily admit, that a more remarkable spot to harmo- 
nize with the singularity of such a meeting, as my story will reveal, 
could not be chosen, were I framing a fiction, and selecting from the 
most remarkable places in Britain. 

By lovers of the grand and beautiful in combination, the scenery of 
North Wales has ever been enthusiastically admired. It is worth a 
pilgrimage, alone, to look upon Cader Idris, that, like our own Diabolo, 
soars to Heaven a landmark of grandeur! It is a sight never to be for- 
gotten, to behold the giant Cader from the deep and dark ravine, through 
which winds the road from Machynlleth to Dolgelly, over whose path 
beetle huge rocks, as pile on pile in majestic ruggedness they mount in 
aspiring grandeur to the clouds. Here, turning his gaze towards the 
opening in the hills, which admit him to the rocky pass, the traveler 
may behold low in the distance, a far-spreading lake, whose waters are 
not unfrequently lashed into waves by the wild winds that here prevail, 
and which howling, rush onward with a sound like the cries of troops 
of demons, or the voices of spirits of the frowning rocks and sterile 
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regions around. Never have I visited the place without pausing at 
this romantic pass to gaze with increased interest on the scene. On 
the left of the road, partly hid by a low, unmortared stone wall, in 
many parts shattered by the winds, the rocky hight shelves sloping 
down, some two hundred feet to its lowest depth, where, parted by a 
narrow gullet, whose stream takes its way amidst fragments of rocks, it 
rises again more abrupt and precipitate on the other side, forming a 
part of the base of the all-majestic Cader. It has been observed, that 
mountain scenery the most impresses the mind with a sense of the 
greatness of the works of the Creator ; certain it is, mountains, barren 
though they be, ever possess grandeur and sublimity. Here, where 
crested with granite, they raise their unadorned heads to the clouds, 
they possess a language, which must address itself to every beholder, 
in their boldness of outline and their giant magnitude. Reader, pic- 
ture the scene I have attempted to describe, for here it was I met with 
the subject of my narrative. 

It was on a boisterous October evening, that I had left Machynlleth 
(so well known for its mementos of Glendower) and night was draw- 
ing rapidly on, when I arrived at the wild ravine, and at that part of 
the road which, cut out of, and winding round the clond-capped battle-* 
ments of rock, leads again to the open country and the snuggy little 
town of Dolgelly. Walking beside my horse as he ascended the road, 
and occasionally checking his willingness to proceed, whilst I paused to 
drink deeply from the rich fount of Nature’s grandeur, presented to 
me in nearing the summit of the ascent, I beheld, a few paces in 
advance of me, the stationary figure of a man. His back was towards 
me, and he appeared to be absorbed in reflection, intently gazing on 
the majestic Cader, the sides of which a grayish mist was wreathing, 
whilst the summit was hid in a dense cloud of vapor. 

The sound of the approaching wheels of my gig, seemed for a mo- 
ment to rouse him from his revery. Turning suddenly round, he cast 
a hasty glance upon me, and immediately resumed his original position. 
Seemingly, he was advanced in years, and to judge by his dress and 
general appearance, a gentleman. Night was drawing rapidly on,—old 
age ever commanded my reverence and respect, and knowing, also, that 
we were miles distant from any habitation, I did not hesitate, on com- 
ing up to the spot where he stood, to offer him a seat in my vehicle, 
should his way chance to be the same as mine. The reader may judge 
my surprise, when the mountain gazer declined my offer almost rudely ; 
he could and would walk, and not even thanking me, turned on his 
heel, and again appeared to become absorbed in the contemplation of 
the wild scenery before him. I made no reply, but with an inward 
ejaculation against human nature in general, and this discourteous old 
gentleman in particular, I resumed my walk by the side of my steed, 
and in a few moments had gained the summit of the ascent. Whilst 
engaged gathering up the reins and preparing to take my seat, a voice 
from behind hailed me, and almost at the same moment, the old gentle- 
men, whom I had so recently passed, with more agility than I should’ 
have given him credit for possessing, placed his hand on the side of the 
gig and sprang in. - 
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He had been running, and for a moment or two, was almost breath- 
less ; as soon, however, as he was able, he commenced apologizing for 
his former rudeness, and to express how sensible he was of the kind- 
ness of my offer. He would now gladly avail himself of it. His 
conduct was somewhat extraordinary, but there was a frankness in his 
manner which pleased me, and taking my seat beside him, I drove on, 
not a little amused at the singularity of the proceeding. 

I did not, however, hesitate to declare, how much the conduct for 
which he expressed his regret, had annoyed me at the time, and that I 
hardly knew how to reconcile the sincerity of an apology, following so 
closely on the heels of an offense. So earnest was the manner of the 
old gentleman, on again expressing his regret that he had acted so 
boorishly, that I at once banished my half-feigned displeasure, and soon 
entered with him into an animated and amusing conversation. 

There was an unmistakable polish about the stranger, a felicity in 
the choice of words, a happiness of expression, and a cheerfulness of 
manner most engaging. For an old man, however, he appeared to be 
somewhat excitable. As we proceeded, he seemed to make himself 
quite at home with me, and, somewhat to my surprise, evinced not the 
slightest hesitation in putting the most direct questions, as to the plea- 
sure or business, which had called me into that part of the country. 
Such seeming impertinences, ill-accorded with his otherwise gentlemanly 
bearing, and yet, in return for the little information which I gave him 
on the subject of his inquiries, I must do my companion the justice to 
say, that he was very communicative to me. Indeed, when he had 
learned that I was only on a brief visit to Dolgelly, purposing return- 
ing on the following day, he immediately proceeded to inform me, that 
he was almost a stranger to the place, that his residence was within a 
mile of the town, and that he had chosen the locality for a few month’s 
sojourn, on account of its quietness and salubrity. 

When he spoke of the scenery in the neighborhood, he became posi- 
tively eloquent, and appeared to be doubly delighted to have found in 
me a congenial worshiper at the all-glorious shrine of Nature. 

There was something so truly original, so much pleasing enthusiasm 
and buoyancy of spirit in my companion, that I could not resist the 
opportunity afforded me, of seeing more of him; the reader will there- 
fore scarcely wonder, that we parted with an acceptance on my part, 
of the invitation which he gave me to sup with him, and as I put him 
down at the gate, which through an avenue of trees led to his residence, 
I assured him he might rely upon my attendance. 

It may be easily imagined, that [ had not long been an inmate of 
that spacious and comfortable hostelrie, yclept, ‘‘ The Golden Lion ” at 
Dolgelly, ere 1 instituted inquiries relative to the occupants of the 
mansion, Which my late companion had pointed out to me as his home. 
The information which I received on the subject, was calculated not a 
little to increase my curiosity and desire to learn more of that eccentric 
individual. It appeared, that the family consisted, besides the old 
gentleman, of an elderly and a young lady, who, by their hermit-like 
habits, had much puzzled the denizens of Dolgelly. They never entered 
the town, had been seen by very few, and the servants, since the arrival 
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of the family in the neighborhood, had proved invulnerable to all 
attempts made by the curious, to learn whence they came, with other 
particulars which they were desirous of ascertaining. 

One person, alone, Doctor Price, was on visiting terms with the 
family, and that chiefly in his professional capacity. And he, even to 
his most intimate friends, was as close on the subject as the grave. 
And so the mansion was known to the natives as the strange house, 
and its occupants, as the strange people. 

The worthy hostess of the Lion was not a little surprised, when, in 
return for her liberal communication of all she knew—and what she 
thought, I informed her, that I was about to visit the old gentleman ; 
and having seen my steed comfortably housed for the night, and devoted 
a few moments to the toilet, I lost no time in proceeding to the place of 
invitation. 

It was a lovely night. The cloudless, star-gemmed heavens seemed 
to touch the majestic mountain-hights around, whilst on the very crest 
of the towering Cader, one bright planet was glittering in glorious 
effulgence, seeming like some Queen of Light, enthroned and giving 
audience in that vasty court, whose boundaries were Heaven and Earth, 
to the innumerable myriads of attendant luminaries beaming around. 
How beautiful, indeed, is unclouded starlight amidst the mountaius ! 

My coming was evidently expected by the liveried functionary, who 
answered my summons at the door of the mansion ; he silently proceeded 
to usher me into a room, which I had scarcely entered, ere 1 was joined 
by my host. The apartment was spacious, richly furnished and orna- 
mented with numerous choice paintings, which the old gentleman 
seemed not a little proud of, whilst introducing each separately to my 
notice. 

As in his description of the grand and beautiful in Nature, he was 
scarcely less an enthusiast in his admiration of the works of art, the 
productions of the master spirits of the age, which he had here gath- 
ered together, and which were chiefly modern. As I then beheld him, I 
think I see him now, standing before a large painting, which he highly 
prized, and changing the position of the candle which he carried, until 
he had obtained the proper light in which I was to inspect it. The 
subject of the picture was a mountain lake—time sunset ;—the waters 
of the lake and the angular masses of rocks which bounded it, were 
cast in deep shadow,—whilst the summit of the mountain, with its 
heathery clothing, catching the last rays of the sinking sun, presented 
itself in contrast as beautiful as it was striking. Such dark green 
water, such blackish gray rock and such sunshine, were never surpassed, 
perhaps, but rarely equaled on canvas. An eagle, on the wing, was 
seen crossing the lake, as though it were about to ascend to some eyrie 
in the rocks ; the whole scene presenting a picture of wild beauty and 
grandeur, such as would alone impress the beholder, that Nature itself, 
and Nature only, had been followed by the painter-poet’s hand; ay, in 
ver.ty, uone but a poet, if not in language, in the deptlis of his soul 
Was liv, Whose master-haud had produced that exquis.te work of art. 
Tue subject chosen revealed how much had he of the poetry of the 
beautiful within him, and its surpassing excellence, that it had been with 
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him a labor of love alone. That he had, with all a poet’s fondness, 
sought and communed with Nature amidst the hills many a time, and 
oft watched the sinking sun, and gathered from fleeting ray and spread- 
ing shadow, subjects for that pencil, which should gain him immortality. 
It was indeed a surpassing production of true genius. The artist ap- 
peared to have had complete dominion over the powerful materials of 
light and darkness, and had so varied and disposed them under the influ- 
ence of a poetical mind, as to produce effects, whose beauty was only 
equaled by their close fidelity to Nature. I dwell upon this subject as 
affording a revelation of the enthusiasm of my entertainer ; and in the 
description, which I have given of the painting, to the best of my 
memory, have repeated his language. Yes, I think I now behold him 
whilst expatiating on this prized gem of his collection ; his eyes seemed 
to beam with additional luster ; and, as the glowing terms with which 
he expressed his admiration, and the beauty of the object before us, 
drew from me scarcely less warm expressions of delight, he appeared 
to work himself into a state of excitement almost rapturous. 

Our inspection of the painting over, we drew up to the fire, and I 
now observed an embroidery frame, a piano forte, and several orna- 
ments on the massive marble chimney-piece, indicative of there being 
members of the gentler sex occupants of the house. Strange, although 
my entertainer must have noticed my gaze resting upon these evidences 
of such proximity, he never alluded to them; but led the conversa- 
tion, in which I soon found myself discussing the popular subjects of 
the day, politics and phrenology, music and mesmerism, and I know 
not what besides. My host’s conversational powers were considerable, 
yet I could not but observe, that he endeavored to prevent the conver- 
sation resting on one subject long ; and by the time that we sat down 
together to supper, a listener would have had reason to suppose, 
that we had pretty nearly exhausted the whole range of ordinary 
conversable matter. The supper provided for us was first-rate,—the 
cookery worthy of a first-class professor, the appointments of the 
table superb, and the liveried functionaries who attended, glided around 
us noiselessly as spirits. 

My entertainer certainly spared no efforts to make me enjoy his 
society, and yet withal, I did not feel exactly at my ease. There was 
an indescribable something about him, that kept my curiosity continu- 
ally on the alert, and yet baffled it. I could not divest myself of the 
impression that he was acting a part, and that there was, moreover, a 
something of the forced in his seeming gaiety and joyousness. Besides, 
the absence of the rest of the family was calculated to induce me to 
believe, that my visit had been to them not altogether acceptable ; the 
reflection of which, to some extent, prevented me from entering fully 
and freely into the humor of my host, which, by the way, rapidly 
increased, as he paid close devoir to a delicious punch of his own concoc- 
tion, the which won from me, with its peculiar excellence, most honest 
and unqualified praise. 

The time wore on, and with the flying hours at length vanished the 
unpleasant cogitations, which, on account of the reasons I have men- 
tioned, since my entering the mansion had been mine. Seeing that 
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there was no likelihood of an addition being made to our party, and 
that the ladies, if in the house, had, in all probability, retired for the 
night, I no longer hesitated to enter fully and freely into the jocular 
spirit, which seemed to inspire my entertainer. The old gentleman was 
possessed of a tolerable stock of anecdote, most of which to me was 
new ; his acquaintance, also, with the German and French, as well as 
our own Drama, was surprising, displaying a memory wonderfully reten- 
tive in the various readings which he gave. But his perception of the 
ludicrous was, perhaps, the most striking feature in his character ; he 
was highly imaginative, and the odd and whimsical imaginings and con- 
ceits which he gave utterance to, were not unworthy of being chronicled 
in Punch or Diogenes. In return, I gave him the best things I was 
acquainted with, and our united cachinations at times were certainly 
somewhat trenching on the boisterous. My companion would occa- 
sionally rise from his chair, and pacing the apartment, repeat the point 
of anecdote which had tickled his fancy, and whilst repeating the words, 
burst out afresh into louder laughter. At times, too, it appeared as 
though he were endeavoring to repress the mirth kindled within him, 
by changing the theme to more sober matters, and so I imagined, with 
this view proceeded to recite some lines, which he told me were a trans- 
lation of his own from his favorite Schiller. Most admirable was his 
elocution, and I was not a little vexed when in the midst of the piece, 
he suddenly came to a pause, a peculiar expression, which I had not ob- 
served before, spread over his features, and to my great astonishment, 
when he again broke silence, it was with an exclamation of mingled 
surprise and terror, whilst with starting eyes he looked at me, as though 
I had suddenly become an object of aversion. By a strong effort, 
however, he seemed to master this sudden emotion, and resuming his 
seat, the position of which I observed he so altered as no longer to con- 
front me, declared that he had forgotten the remainder of the passage, 
and challenged me to another bumper from the capacious bowl. Deeply 
now did he quaff the nectar; again came a change over his humor, and 
again did his boisterous laughter break on the stillness of the night. 

It was during one of these loud bursts of merriment, that I was 
turning on my chair to the table to replenish my gle | when my atten- 
tion was suddenly arrested by perceiving in a distant part of the spa- 
cious room, where the candles threw but a glimmering haze, the figure 
of a woman. Scarce had my glance rested on her, ere she disappeared 
in the gloom; a slight noise as of a door gently closing, leading me 
to believe that she had been on the watch, or probably intending to 
speak to us, and changing her intention, had suddenly retired. 

From the stationary position in which I had seen her, the first sup- 
position appeared to be nearest the fact, and as the other extremity of 
the large room in which we sat, was almost in total darkness, I con- 
ceived it to be not unlikely that others might be there concealed observ- 
ing us. The old gentleman had not noticed my look of surprise, nor 
heard the half-smothered exclamation, which, on discovering the figure, 
I had involuntarily made. From the moment, however, that I beheld 
the form that had so suddenly vanished, a change came over the spirit 
of my merriment, and with tenfold force my former uneasiness returned. 
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My host’s late extraordinary display had somewhat tended to lessen 
the enjoyment which I had previously derived from his society, but this 
last most singular proceeding on the part of some other, to me, myste- 
rious member of the establishment, completed the effect. I resolved 
to quit the place, and rising from my seat, intimated my intention of 
returning to my inn. 

My entertainer seemed somewhat astonished at the suddenness of 
my resolve, and appeared determined, if possible, to induce me to pro- 
long my stay. I had, during the earlier part of my visit, in the course 
of our conversation on the subject, expressed myself as a lover of 
music ; and my host now backed his pressing entreaty for me to remain, 
by volunteering something on the piano forte, if I would but consent to 
stay another hour. Fond as I am of the concord of sweet sounds, I 
must confess to feeling somewhat annoyed at finding my intention of 
retiring thwarted, unless I became positively rude, by the remembrance 
on the part of the old gentleman, of an expression made at an early 
part of the night, and at finding it made subservient to detain me 
longer. To do my host justice, he played as few amateurs can play ; 
he sang, also, and though age had much impaired the quality of his 
voice, sweet was it in its feebleness, whilst his execution revealed how 
thoroughly grounded he had been in the science of song. 

Behind the instrument, forming as it were, a panel in the wall, was 
fixed an immense mirror, and as the old gentleman played without notes, 
and as there was nothing before him to intercept the reflection, I had pre- 
sented to me, as I stood at his side, his countenance therein fully shown. 
I know not why, but my gaze was irresistably attracted to a contem- 
plation of his features thus presented in the bright mirror before me. 

A few gray hairs were scattered over his brow, lofty and broad ; his 
features marked with the lines of age, but yet handsome ; whilst their 
general expression of high intelligence with a cast of sadness, confirmed 
my previously formed opinion, that the hilarity, which I had witnessed, 
had in some measure been forced, and his joyousness anything but 
from the heart. 

After singing two or three sweet compositions of a plaintive character, 
he suddenly ceased, nor did he make an observation for full five minutes 
afterwards, but continued playing a beautifully wild and touching mel- 
ody, which, from his silence, I judged to affect him deeply. Indeed, 
he appeared so much absorbed in his performance, as to have forgotten 
me altogether. I remember well, that it was just as I was about to 
address him, when he suddenly came to a pause, resting his fingers on 
the keys of the instrument, and raising his eyes;—in the huge, bright 
mirror before us, his gaze met mine. Great Heaven! how strange! 
what fearful fascination! I could not take my eyes away ; whilst my 
heart felt as though it had been suddenly frozen to ice. he glare of a 
madman was upon me. It was deep night, and we were alone! The 
muscles of his mouth, as his eye met mine, contracted in a fearful 
manner ; his face became blanched,—his lips livid. Uttering a ery, 
which was something between a howl and a scream, on the instant he 
sprang to his feet, throwing himself upon me, whilst I felt his hand 
grasping at my throat. So sudden, so impetuous and unexpected was 
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the attack, that I stumbled backwards and fell. Rescuing me from his 
attempted grasp, my fall enabled him to snatch one of the irons from 
the fire-place, which, quick as light, he raised to strike me. Springing 
to my feet, I succeeded in partly escaping the intended blow, by catch- 
ing his descending arm, and seizing him round the body, and after a brief 
struggle, I hurled him to the ground, and throwing myself upon him, 
held him firmly down. For a few moments, nay not so much, and yet 
it seemed an hour, I held that poor maniac there; and the expression of 
his eyes, as they then glared upon me, will never pass from my memory. 

Whilst we were struggling on the floor, a loud scream rang through 
the room. I heard approaching footsteps, and in the same moment a 
young girl throwing herself on her knees beside us and placing her arm 
round the neck of my antagonist, sobbed out the name of Father. 

Two of the servants, strong, powerful fellows they were, who, unseen 
by me, had rushed into the room, soon released me from the old man, 
bearing him to a sofa, despite his violent exertions to break away. 
Standing by the sofa, and bending over the lunatic, I now beheld an 
elderly lady, who, like her companion, was attired in deep mourning. 
She appeared to give instructions to the servants, addressing them in a 
suppressed tone of voice; and they, apparently acting under her di- 
rections, cooly bore the old man, who was still making violent efforts 
to break away, past me, whilst a female domestic, who stood with a 
light, evidently prepared for the case, led the way out of the room. 
The elderly lady and her young companion were about to follow them, 
when the former, turning to me, hurriedly expressed her regret for 
what had occurred, begging me to be seated, and to excuse their 
absence, which for a short time was indispensable. I silently bowed ; 
they left the room, and a few moments after, I heard the sound of 
voices, as though in high altercation ; then the noise of a closing door, 
and all became as still as death. 

I was too much excited to sit calmly down, and paced the apart- 
ment with all kinds of strange conjectures crowding in upon me. It 
was evident I had been completely deceived in the character of my 
host—that I had been indeed for hours unconsciously sitting in the 
company of a madman. There was a mystery, also, in the whole 
affair, which bewildered me ; and it may easily be conceived, that I 
was impatient for the return of the old lady, when I might expect to 
have some little light thrown on the matter. 

I had not to wait long. With her younger companion, she again 
entered the room, and after, with much apparent concern and kindness 
of manner, inquiring if I had received any hurt, proceeded to offer me 
a room for the remainder of the night, if I would accept it in prefer- 
ence to returning to town. I declined the offer, and observed that I 
was sorry to find myself the unworthy cause of circumstances, which, 
as well as for the old gentleman, on their account I so much regretted. 

“You are very considerate, very kind, sir,” said the youngest of the 
ladies, addressing me ; “but we feel that we have much to apologize 
to you, for my father had apprized us of your meeting, of your coming, 
and we have much to regret that we did not prevent or prepare you 
for that dreadful visitation of mind which, in consequence of severe 
domestic affliction, has ” 
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Emotion prevented her finishing the sentence. The melancholy 
melody of her voice, the expression of her dark, hazel eyes, which, 
despite her efforts to suppress, tears were rapidly suffusing, caused me 
to experience a peculiar sensation about the organs of vision, and I 
am not sure that I did not a little play the woman myself. 

“T assure yon, sir,” said the old lady, interposing to the last speak- 
er’s relief, “that Mr. has never before been so violent as you have 
seen him to-night. Indeed, it having been so long since he had a par- 
oxysm at all, we more readily consented to allow him to make his own 
arrangements to sup with you alone; it was an error in judgment which 
we must be careful not to repeat. In extenuation, however, I must 
observe, that we had no conception that the evil, with which Mr. 
is so unhappily afflicted, was so deeply rooted and so serious as this 
night has revealed it to be.” She paused, but before 1 could offer a 
remark, again resumed. 

“If we have understood aright, you are making but a short stay in 
the neighborhood ? ” 

“To-morrow evening I purpose quitting Dolgelly,” I replied ; “ allow 
me to leave my card. I had not one to present to Mr. on our 
first meeting, since which I had forgotten it ;” and, drawing one forth, 
I handed it to the elderly lady, adding “that my quarters were at the 
Lion Hotel.” 

“You will very much oblige us,” she rejoined, whilst hastily glancing 
at my name, ‘by not caring to communicate the particulars of your 
visit here to any of the curious in the town who, having heard of your 
visit, may interrogate you about us. By thus obliging us, you will truly 
show that sympathy, which I am sure you feel for Mr. and for us.” 

The reader will readily conceive that I assured the old lady she 
might rely upon her wishes being attended to; and, feeling that my 
presence longer could not be otherwise than painful to them, I rose 
from my seat to depart. 

Ere bidding me good-night, they gave me a pressing invitation to 
dine with them on the morrow, by which time they believed Mr. 
would be so far recovered as to be able to join the party ; he would 
then have an opportunity of apologizing to me for that which had 
passed, without which the recollection of the event would be to him a 
continual source of pain. Pleading a prior engagement to visit the 
mountain, Cadir Idris, I begged to decline, expressing at the same 
time a hope that the old gentleman would soon recover, and that on 
some future visit to Dolgelly, I should hear of his health being thor- 
oughly established. With an understanding that I was to pay them a 
visit when I next came to that part of Wales, and a good-by and cor- 
dial shake of the hand with both ladies, I took my leave. Ushered by 
a servant, I soon found myself at the entrance-gate and on the road to 
Dolgelly, with the events of the last five hours flitting across my brain 
like the unconnected fragments of a strange and half-forgotten dream. 

It was somewhere about two o’clock in the morning, when I aroused 
that useful functionary—the Boots—from a sound sleep enjoyed in an 
elevated domicil of the Golden Lion. I retired to rest in anything but 
a composed state of mind; the events of the night had been of so 
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exciting a nature, that in my fitful slumbers I again joined in boisterous 
mirth with the old gentleman, again beheld in the huge mirror his eyes 
glaring upon me, and with his hand at my throat, felt myself struggling 
with him again. 

In the summer following, I once more visited Dolgelly, and on inquir- 
ing, learned that the strange house was untenanted, the mysterious fam- 
ily had left, none knew whither. I never saw or heard of them more. 

On reviewing the circumstances which I have related, the reader 
will probably conclude with me, that they present one of the many 
instances which, in this world’s ever-changing scene, try and develop 
the most sterling and beautiful qualities which characterize woman. 
He will with me perceive, that the two individuals of the gentler sex, 
of whom these pages tell, had—the one sacrificed friends, and comforts, 
and that peace and tranquility, which should ever smooth the declining 
years of life,—and the other, the world, kindred, young fresh hearts 
like her own, society which she was so highly calculated to adorn, to 
cheer the hours of a decaying and darkened mind, to watch and tend 
that which in its state of wreck had become than ever more endeared, 
and by self-sacrifice and watchfulness to avoid the dread alternative of 
immolating in the gloomy walls of an asylum, one so well beloved. 
Honor to Woman! such instances so exalting to humanity, are not 
rare. Honor to Woman for her self-denial, her patient suffering, and 
her undying affection! Woman, who in harmony with that glorious 
creation which gave the sun to gladden the earth, despite of the clouds 
which lower over the paths of life, with her smile irradiates the scene, 
and until time shall be no more, will be, as she hath ever been, the 
brightest gem of this beautiful world. 


LINES SUGGESTED BY THE VIEW FROM TELEGRAPH HILL. 


BY J. P. ANTHONY. 


Sovt inspiring sight! 

Waters magnificent! Bay of vasty spread! 
When Nature fashioned thee in wondrous might 
Bidding a world of waves from ocean's bed 

With whelming power yon rocky portals smite 
Until they ope’d their ponderous jaws for thee, 
Did grace with wondrous grandeur then unite, 
Designing all—as less than seer may see— 
For some great acts in * Human Destiny.” 


Diabolo! high soaring from the plain, 

A mountain monarch, mountains for thy throne, 
Though now o’erlooking but a vast domain 

That scarce the tread of human foot hath known, 
Ere long awaking from inaction’s reign— 

Plains, hills and dells, adorned by culture’s hand 

very Eden shall thy regions gain, 

Whilst ‘mid the hamlets o'er the smiling land 

Shall tapering spires bespeak a Christian band. 


And thou, young city, of all wondrous birth! 
O’er whose rude cradle glared the fiends of fire, 

Of greatness or of grandeur, nought has earth 
But to surpass, methinks, thou mayst aspire ;— 

Thou, that came forth a giant at thy birth, 
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(Bespeaking such a dawn what manhood's glory) 
vith big events I read thy future rise— 

Ay, here, shalt thou and Time, that wizzard hoary 
Eclipse the wonders e’en of Eastern story. 


Slaves of the lamp !—the genii of the ring!— 
How pale their fires, with all their fabled magic, 
Compared with thee, and all that thou canst bring 
To thy strange history—so trying, tragic. 
Thee more than conqueror of dread fire, I sing, 
Ocean, defeat before thy march hath known, 
O’er its once realm thy vanguard banners spring 
Thou Ocean Queen—proud title, all thine own, 
Right well becomes thee, the Pacific Throne. 


THE PAGAN CHALICE.* 


ANONYMOUS. 


Qvarnt scriptures of old pagans, dug from the mouldy past, 
Record a rich designing, some painter's skill had cast— 

A rare and deep contrivance, by which a cup of wine 

Was made to deck with emblems the pagan’s idol shrine: 
Yet when the wine was absent, the cup no emblem bore. 
That antique art lies buried along pagan shore. 


The painters and their emblems, the temples with their priests, 
Their Gods, like coiling serpents, or all unsightly beasts, 

Their mysteries of worship and all their rude conceits 

Still haunt benighted Asia with faith in jugglers’ feats; 

But yet that Chinese Chalice—the emblem cup of wine— 
That antique art lies buried far under some old shrine. 


The priests of shrines more modern have sought, yet sought in vain, 
To make an emblem chalice to stand on christian fane, 

On which the Jewish rabble, the cross and dying Lord 

Shall rise, when Priest or Pontiff the sacred wine hath pour’d. 

New generations moulder with those the dust of yore, 

And still that art lies buried on some wild, pagan shore. 


tich scriptures of old patriarchs, saved from the wreck of Time, 
Teach histories of virtue in hearts of men sublime. 

The royal bard of Israel, when bowed with grief and care, 
Drew from his sore affliction the soul of holy prayer. 

Until that soul was sorrow’d, no contrite prayer it bore— 

Like empty antique wine-cup in pagan days of yore. 


The man of Uz was prostrate before his chast‘ning God, 
Yet faith his eyes unsealing, wrote patience on the rod. 
Pure faith and deep affliction paint in the human heart 
Fields of far richer blazon than any pagan art— 

High thoughts of the Eternal—the God of sea and shore, 
When pagan arts lie buried in dust for evermore. 


When Christ, the Lord's anointed, of martyr-hosts the chief, 
Became our great example, he taught that shame and grief 
Are like the milk of kindness to all of woman born— 

As gentle rains of Heaven nurse infant fields of coru— 
They warp the soul to goodness, they fill the heart with lore, 
No art can ever bury on Time's eventful shore. 


O, Christ! thou King of martyrs—A King of Kings the Chief! 
Thou wert a man of sorrows, acquainted well with grief! 

The teachings of thy mission were bathed in many tears— 
Baptismal emblems shining around our hopes and fears, 

Thou gavest grief for priestly wine, man’s heart the chalice-bowl, 
When Thou of Nazareth put on the sackcloth of the soul. 


The christian prayer is spoken, the pagan is forgiv’n— 

The Chalice is forgotton, the worship is of Heayn— 

The Chinese gods are melting before that great design 

Which Calvary attested in ancient Palestine. 

The archives rest in Heaven, while things of earthly lore, 

Like Chinese arts, lie buried on many a pagan shore. 

* ‘The Chinese formerly knew how to paint porcetain with fishes and cther animals, in such a way that 

the figures never appeaced to the eye till the vases were filled with liquor. This art, like that of the Aztec 
feather-work, is entirely lost.’’--A Lady's Scrap Book, 








LAW REVIEW. 


ABSTRACT OF THE DECISIONS OF THE SUPREME COURT. 


Tur decisions of the Supreme Court, since our last issue, are so voluminous, 
that we are compelled, for want of space, to present our readers with an abstract 
merely. 


BurGoyne vs. SUPERVISORS OF SAN FRANCISCO, 424.—The first session of the Legislature con- 
ferred upon the Court of Sessions the entire management of the financial business of the counties. 
Among other duties enjoined was that of purchasing suitable buildings for Court Houses and pub- 
lic offices. In compliance with this power, the Court of Sessions of San Francisco County pur- 
chased certain real estate in the City of San Francisco, for the use of the county, upon credit. 

Held, that the Legislature could not confer this power upon the Courts of Sessions, but that their 
jurisdiction is limited to criminal cases alone; that the law was unconstitutional, and consequently 
the contract was void. Judgment affirmed. 


Joun C. Hayes AND AL. vs. Joun Ho@an, 484.—/eld, that an appeal will not lie from an 
order sustaining or overruling a demurrer. An error committed on such ruling can only be taken 
advantage of on an appeal from final judgment. Appeal dismissed. 


Tue Propie vs. Au Caune, 252.—Held, that the Court of Sessions could not be holden by the 
County Judge and one Associate Justice. Judgment reversed. 


Georce W. Garkriys vs. James B. Lakvue, 449.—Dispute as to the right of possession to a 
lot. Garkins claimed as pre-emptioner, but failed to prove the inclosure of, or any visible bound- 
aries embracing the lot. J/e/d, 

1. That Lakue, having erected a house upon the lot, could not be dispossessed in the manner 
sought by the defendant. 

2. The exclusion of the record of defendant’s claim, as evidence, was not injurious to him 
upon the trial, since, if admitted, it would not have been of itself evidence of a right of possession. 

3. The motion for a nonsuit was properly overruled, as it was the province of the jury to 
pass upon the question of possession, as well as to estimate the damages suffered by commission of 
awrong. Judgment affirmed. 


J. G. Frazier vs. Tue City or Marysvitye, 419.—Demurrer to a complaint for negligence, 

Held, that in an action against a city for injuries received by the plaintiff from the neglect of 
the city in cutting a sewer, and allowing the same to remain open to the danger of passers by, 
must allege, that the plaintiff was injured by such negligence; that the obstruction could not 
have been avoided by ordinary care and diligence; and that such care and diligence was used by 
the plaintiff’ Judgment reversed and demurrer sustained, 


PINKHAM ET AL, v8. MCFARLAND ET AL, 474.—The indorsements of the notes are not de- 
nied with sufticient certainty by the answer, If they were, the defendants should have objected 
to their introduction in evidence. Not having done so, the plaintiffs were warranted in supposing 
the objection waived, and the subsequent motion for a non-suit was a surprise upon them. 

The power of a court to open a case after it has once been submitted, rests on the sound dis- 
cretion of the Court hearing the case. In this case, however, the plaintiffs have been misled by 
pe = of the defendants, and justice demands that a new trial should be granted. New trial 
ordered, 


BERRYMAN ET AL. v8, WILSON ET AL., 418.—The evidence of a juryman will not be received 
to implicate a verdict on the ground of the misconduct of the jury. 

The mode of making up the verdict was the same as that adopted in Dana vs. Tucker, 4 Johns 
R., which we think correct. 

We will not interfere with the decision of the Court below, in granting a new trial, where no 
gross abuse of discretion is exhibited. Judgment aflirmed. 


Stuart vs. Treat, 382.—1. The plaintiff in an action of forcible entry and detainer, must show 
an actual forcible possession in himself at the time of the entry. 


2. A landlord cannot in this furm sue in his own name for an unlawful entry upon the posses- 
sion of his tenant. 
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8. The remedy is a summary one, given by statute to protect the possession, and cannot be 
extended by implication to any others than real occupants. 


Joun TuHornton vs. DantEL DovGuerty, 386.—1. The Judge who tries the cause must find 
the facts, and state his conclusions of law separately. The case of Russel vs. Amador, 2 Cal. Rep. 
Approved. Judgment reversed. 


CarpMaN & AUGENBAUGH v8. JosEPH Emerte, 440.—Decision the same as in the preceding 
case. 


J. R. Wesr vs. Suitrno & Downer, 323.—Both parties agree that the rule of damages, adopted 
by the Court below, was erroneous, and a new trial will be necessary, but seek the opinion of the 
Court upon other points of law arising on the record. 

“This Court has invariably refused to decide questions not directly involved in the case and 
necessary to a judgment of reversal or affirmance. This Court cannot be expected to anticipate 
the rulings of the Court below on points that may not arise on the new trial, or to furnish inferior 
tribunals with directions as to the manner of disposing of questions which may possibly come 
before them.” Judgment reversed. 


Brooks vs. Townsend, 889.—Bill to quiet title. 

1. The plaintiff's bill contained matter sufficient to give a Court of Chancery jurisdiction, and 
the demurrer was properly overruled. 

2. If the defendant had no title or outstanding deed to the premises, it was his duty to enter a 
discleimer. As he has chosen to pursue a different course, he cannot complain if he is compelled 
to pay the costs of his proceeding. 

3. In regard to the foal judgment entered against the defendant after the Court had granted 
him a stay of proceedings, in order to allow him to perfect his appeal, we are of opinion, that it 
was a surprise upon him; and whatever may have been the power or duty of the Court below, 
no substantial right should be lost to him on account of a mistake induced by the Court. 

Judgment upon the demurrer affirmed, and final judgment reversed with leave to the defendant 
to answer over. Costs tu be paid by the appellant. 


Curpman vs. Brices, 441.—When land is sold for a gross sum described by specific boundaries, 
—and as containing so many acres, more or less, the vender cannot recover for the overplus, if on 
survey it be ascertained that more land is contained in the tract than the precise amount men- 
tioned in the deed. 

The findings of fact by the Court below, are conclusive upon the right of the appellant. Judg- 
ment aftirmed. 


Wm. H. Lapner vs. Jacop Foure et AL, 485.—Appeal dismissed because there was no 
statement of facts signed by the Judge or agreed upon by the Attorneys. 


Henry Pierce vs, Forp, Latnror & Co. et Au., 347.—1. Guarantees of a note are strictly 
indorsers and entitled to notice of non-payment. 

2. Riggs vs. Waldo, 2 Cal. Rep., approved. 

3. The maker's absence will excuse presentment and demand on him. 

4, If an indorser receive security from the maker, it will sometimes fix his liability without 
notice. Judgment affirmed. 


EnGeLis, Hooper & Co, vs. McKintey & Garrtocn, 432.—Mowbray assigned to the 
defendants to secure the payment of a loan of five thousand dollars, and was to remain in posses- 
sion until the discharge of the debt and interest, paying the defendants one-half the net profits 
until the liquidation of the debt, when the relation of the parties was to cease. The defendants 
never entered upon the premises. 

1. This assignment can only be treated as a mortgage. 

2. The defendants were not entitled to possession until breach of the agreement. Mowbray 
might at any time have compelled a cancellation of the assignment upon payment. 

3. It is not sufficient to show that the defendants have a proper title anda legal right which 
might be enforced against their assignees. They are not entitled to the reversion on the ground of 
privity of contract, but by privity of estate or the actual occupation and beneficial enjoyment. 
Judgment reversed. 


CunnincHam & BrumaGeEn vs. Stepren D. Harris, 491.—The third instruction asked for by 
the defendant and refused by the Court, was,— 

“ That if the jury find that the plaintiff sued Bryan & Saunders for the same cattle here in con- 
troversy, in the action of which the record of this Court is in proof, and that the said defendant 
holds under said Bryan & Saunders, then the judgment and record in said cause is a bar to this 
action against this defendant, and plaintiffs cannot recover.” 

Held, that this instruction ought to have been given. Judgment reversed. 


Stearn vs. AQuine & ArGurLto, 434.—Demurrer to answer. The allegation in the answer 
that the plaintiff extended the time for payment, in consideration of a change of the place of 
payment, is a good defense and discharges the surety, Aquine, from liability. Judgment reversed. 


GetT eT AL. vs, Castro, 481.—1. Affidavits of jurors will not be taken to contradict the 
verdict. 

2. A description of the land by name, is sufficient, without setting it out by metes and bounds. 

3. It is immaterial that the name (a Spanish one) may be translated into English so as to mean 
nothing. 

4. If notice to quit was necessary, the objection should have been made at the trial. 

5. A party’s possession is not always confined to his actual inclosure. Sherne vs. Leonard & 
Thompson, approved. 
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6. Itis not for the jury to determine whether joint possession is evidence of title. It isso 
declared by law. 

. Nor is it for the jury to determine that “ the possession was of such a character that a grant 

could be fairly presumed.” Judgment aflirmed. 


Parsons vs. TuoLUMNE Water Co., 443.—1. In conferring upon the County Courts the 
power to prevent or abate nuisances, the Legislature exceeded their constitutional authority, and 
that portion of the Act is invalid. 

2. The term “Special Cases,” in the Constitution, was not intended to include any class of 
cases for which the Courts of general jurisdiction had always supplied a remedy, but is confined 
to those cases which are the creation of statutes and are unknown to the general framework of 
Courts of Common Law and Equity. 

3. The cases of Hudson vs. Caulfield and Reed's Heirs vs. McCormick, cited and approved. 
Judgment reversed and cause dismissed. 


RAMERO v8. RaMERO ET AL., 490.—Demurrer to complaint. The complaint must show that 
the work was done at the instance of the defendants, and that they promised to pay the amount 
demanded, or what it was reasonably worth. 

Order overruling demurrer reversed, with leave to plaintiff to amend. 


Howarp eT AL. v8. Harmon, 492.—Appeal from County Court. The objection that there was 
no proper appeal bond filed with the Justice, should have been made in the Court below. It is 
too late to make it in this Court. 

The Court below, upon proper excuse shown, would have had power to allow the party to file 
abond. Judgment affirmed. 


STEMTHALL vs. LonsDALE.—The Judge gave an improper reason for refusing a new trial, but 
for want of a statement settled or agreed upon, the judgment must be affirmed. 


Havens vs, CADWELL.—The case of Baldwin et al. vs. Kramer, 2 Cal. Rep. 582, cited and ap- 
proved. 


Ryan vs. Jounson.—The “ Act to prevent extortion in Office,” C. L. 214, is constitutional. The 
defendant may have a jury trial. 
The “ Act regulating Fees in Office,” is not an Act of a general nature. 


Dve.. vs. Toe Bear River Co.—1. To make the doctrine of estoppel (in pais) apply, the 
defendants must show that the declarations of plaintiff's grants were inducements to the purchase 
by the defendant. 

2. The Court will not reverse the order of a Judge refusing a new trial, unless there is a gross 
abnse of discretion. 

3. The Court will not review the verdict of a jury where the evidence is contradictory or 
where the jury refuse to give full credit to the testimony of witnesses. Nor if there is sufficient 
evidence whereon to base the verdict of the jury. 


Samve. F. Surrey vs. Wetis, Farco & Co.—There must be a statement settled or agreed 
upon. The certificate of the Clerk is not sufficient. 


PeorLe vs. Tuurston.—An indictment found by a Grand Jury of twenty-four persons is 
wholly void, and all proceedings based upon it are void. 
This objection may be taken in the Supreme Court. 


Bernarp Exuine vs. 8. P. Smitu et AL.—So much of the Practice Act as provides that “the 
Court may prescribe by rule what shall be a waiver (of jury trial) in other cases,” is unconstitu- 
tional. C. R. L, 55. 

2. The constitution has imposed the power, as well as the necessity, upon the Legislature of 
determining in what cases a jury trial may be waived, which cannot be transferred or delegated to 
any other department of government. 

3. Legislative duties cannot be conferred upon judicial officers. 





Tue Prorte vs. Horack Brewster.—The defendant was convicted of manslaughter and 
moved an arrest of judgment, because the indictment charged more than one offense. 

The first count charged the defendant and one Horton, with the crime of murder. The second 
charged the defendant as accessory. 

There is no irregularity in this. The offense of the principal and accessory are the same, (C. 
R. L. 639.) Both parties were indicted for murder. 


McDerworr rs. Dovciass.—Judgment affirmed, 
BENNETT? vs. Woops.—Judgment reversed. 


BucKELEW vs. EsteLL ET AL.—The Court properly refused to dissolve the injunction. There 
are several defendants and only two have answered. The answer admits the grant through which 
the plaintitf claims. A stranger cannot question the performance of the conditions of the grant. 
The question as to boundary is the only one which is to be determined—and until then, the 
injunction, to stay waste, should be continued in force. 


WALKER v8, SeDGwick.—l. In Chancery Cases the Judge need not find the facts and conclu- 
sions of law. 


2. In Chancery Cases, this Court has to examine the facts, and is not concluded by the findings 
of the Chancellor. 


3._ The statute does not apply in such cases, but is intended for those cases where the trial by 
the Judge supplied the place of a trial by jury. ~ 
4. In Chancery Cases the parties are not entitled to a trial by jury. Judgment affirmed. 
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Joun Saunickson vs. Ezexre. Brown.—Accounts for labor and services, and goods and ma- 
terials furnished, and defendant's request made out in writing, under which was written “audited 
and approved,” or “ certified to be correct,” and signed by defendant, are instruments in writing, 
and are not barred by that portion of the statute of limitations applying to accounts. Judgment 
reversed. 


Prop.e vs. Davip Davipson et AL.—S. P. as Peopie vs. Horace BrewsTER ANTE.—Un- 
der an indictment for “ An assault with intent to commit murder,” a verdict of “Guilty of an as- 
sault with a deadly weapon, with intent to commit great bodily injary,” is regular. 


MantTinez vs. GALLARDO.—After the dismissal of an one for the want of a proper bond, a 
new appeal may be taken at any time within the period allowed by law. 


Joserpu T. MeCuintock #8. Davip Brypen et at.—l. A settler upen public lands of the 
General Government may maintain ejectments against a mere intruder. 
2. A settler upon mineral lands acquires no title or right under the laws of the United States. 
8. Any person entering upon such settlement, to dig for gold, is not a trespasser, but is in the 
pursuit of a lawful oce upation, and in exercise of a lawful right. 
The precious metals in the earth belong to the General Government. 
5. By the uniform practice of the General Government, she bas permitted her citizens and 
those of other States, to enter upon the mineral lands and take therefrom the precious metals. 
6. The State of California has undoubted right to pass laws regulating the manner of defending 
— possessing the public lands of the United States, by her police powers. 
The General Government will issue no patent to a pre-emption claimant upon mineral 
lends, who claims the same for agricultural purposes. 
8. The wants and interests of a country must govern the applieation of principles of law, and 
rules must be relaxed which are unsuited to its condition. 


Irwin vs. PutLuirs ET AL.—}. Where a river flows through lands subject to private owner- 
ship, it cannot be lawfully diverted from its natural channel. 

2. But this rule does not apply to water flowing through the public lands. 

3. The owner of a canal in the mining regions of this State, constructed for the purpose of 
supplying water to miners, has the right to divert the water of a stream from its natural channel, 
as against the claims of those who subsequently take up lands along the banks of the stream for 
the purpose of mining 

4. Courts are bound to take notice of the political and social condition of the country which 
they judicially rule. 

5. Query? Whether the mineral lands are the property of the State or the United States ? 

6. Mining canals and water races, are property. 

7. The case of Hicks va. Bell et al., cited and approved. (The right of miners to dig for 
gold.) 


Dartin vs. Enpicott.—The instruction asked for and referred, was included in another instrue- 
tion which was given. The refusal has no error. 


Stokes vs. Barrett & Co. eT Au.—1l. A settler cannot maintain trespass against a person 
entering to dig for minerals. 

2. The mines of gold and silver in the State are the property of the State, whether in public 
or private lands. The doctrine laid down in Hicks vs. Bell, re-asserted. 

3. Every citizen has the right to enter public lands to dig for gold; but not upon private lands 
without further legislation. 


Jounson vs, SEPULBEDA.—1. Where bills of exceptions are taken and signed by the Judge at 
the trial, they become a part of the record, and it is not necessary to prepare a statement. 
It is not necessary to embody matter of record in the statement. 
Every intendment must be in favor of the decision of the Court below. 
Judgment will not be reversed for error of law, where no injury has ensued to appellant. 
A tenant in common, may maintain an action of ejectment, alone. 
Semble—that all the tenants incommon may join in the action—but a part may not. 


SO > GO Po 


Epwarp W. Taytor vs. ANDREW RANDALL.—Suit upon a promissory note. Motion to set 
aside the judgment, for surprise, on the ground of the necessary absence of his counsel from the 


ial. 

The affidavit alleged material alteration of the note, but did not show in what the alteration 
consisted. eld insufficient. 

The attorney of record admitted in writing, on the back of the note, the amount due. 

Held, that such admission, when not done in fraud of the rights of his client, must destroy the 
effect of the denial in the answer. Judgment affirmed. 











SCIENTIFIC. 


We devote our entire Scientific Department this month to a graphic account 
of the celebrated Calaveras Cave. It was written by Mr. W. P. Blake, recently 
attached to Lieut. Williamson’s surveying party, first published in the Times and 
Transcript, and afterwards in the Calaveras Chronicle of the 23d September, 
1854, from whose columns we extract it: 


“GEOLOGICAL FORMATION OF THE GREAT CAVE IN CALAVERAS. 


The Cave in Calaveras County, which has attracted considerable attention by reason of its 
extent and the beauty of portions of its interior, is about twelve miles from Murphy's, and fifteen 
from the grove of Mammoth Trees. Rich placeres are found in the immediate vicinity of the Cave, 
and mining is conducted with energy and success. The visitor will find accommodation in the 
adjoining town, called Cave City, or at the house erected for the purpose, near the entrance of 
the Cave. 

This Cave is in a hard crystalline limestone, which is not of secondary age, as has been repre- 
sented, but belongs to the granitic group of rocks, and is popularly termed primitive limestone. 
It is intercalated with the talcose and clay states, and forms a wide belt which extends in a nearly 
north-west and south-east direction through Calaveras County. 

This rock is sub-erystalline, and may be called a granular marble. Many places were seen 
where abundance of fine building-stone or slabs for ornamental purposes could be oo It 
is thickly veined with light blue lines, which are all parallel, and give a structural character to 
the mass, that resembles stratification. These lines of structure give a distinct trend to the 
formation, which is generally north-west and south-east, but at the Cave I found it to be north 
50 degrees to 75 degrees west, dip east. 

Limestone of this character, found imbedded in the old slates and granites, are considered by 
some geologists to have once been horizontal strata laid down under water and filled with the 
relies of organic life. They acconut for their present peculiar crystalline character and the 
absence of organic remains, by supposing them to have been metamorphosed by great heat and 
pressure, so that all their original characteristics have been destroyed. Others conclude that 
they were formed from igneous action nearly in the condition which we now find them. In either 
ease, they belong to the foundations of the earth, and underlie the superstructure of geological 
history, which records the birth of animate existence. 

The road from Cave City to the Cave house skirts along the base of a ridge of this limestone. 
The entrance to the Cave is near the road, and was cut at a lower level than the natural opening, 
and resembles a mining tunnel. Within the opening the passage descends gently for twenty or 
thirty feet, and then expands into an irregular chamber, which communicates by various passages 
and openings with different parts of the Cave. 

There are several rooms or chambers varying in size from twenty feet square to over fifty feet 
in length. Some of these chambers connect by large open passages so that they may be consid- 
ered as forming one continuous cavern, Their form is exceedingly irregular, and the hight of the 
roof does not exceed forty feet. 

These caverns in the rocks have evidently been formed by the eroding action of water, either 
standing in great pools, or slowly flowing in and out. The evidences of this action are visible on 
the sides and tops of the chambers, which in some places are distinctly marked with water-lines, 
and in others are eaten away below a certain level, leaving projecting angles and overhanging 
masses. 

Several pools of water of unknown depth are found in different parts of the Cave, and there are 
doubtless many chambers which are thus completely filled. The water used at the hotel is 
obtained from one of these pools, near the entrance. It is delightfully cool and clear, and is 
highly charged with lime. It is evident that there is a constant infiltration of water through the 
seams of the rock forming the roof, and that it becomes highly charged with lime in its down- 
ward passage. This is shown by the great number of stalactites hanging pendent from above, 
some of thefn being several feet in length and very perfect in form. In one of the chambers 
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where the stalactites are very numerous they are nearly snow-white, and hang like icicles from 
all parts of the roof. At many places in the Cave the direction and dip of the planes of structure 
in the limestone were clearly visible; some parts of the limestone having been eroded more rap- 
idly than others, so that long grooves and lines were formed in the roof. It was interesting to 
observe that long lines of stalactites had been formed on these prominent portions. One of the 
chambers contains a beautiful grotto, formed by a fringe of broad but thin stalactites hanging like 
drapery from the edge of a table-like projection of the rock. These pendents are so thin as to be 
translucent, and a beautiful effect is produced by lighting np the interior with candles. The light 
becomes mellowed and softened as if inclosed in vases of alabaster. 

Wherever the infiltrating water has coursed down the sides of the chamber, large and massive 
accumulations of snow-white lime have been formed, covering up all the irregularities of the 
walls and heaping up on the floor so as to resemble a frozen waterfall. The similarity of form 
and appearance is nearly perfect, and they might be called petrified cascades, The floors of 
the chambers are dotted in many places with stalagmites, that rise like stumps or posts above the 
general surface. It is hardly necessary to remind the reader that these are formed by the calca- 
reous waters that drop down from the roof. These stalactites and stalagmites are all carbonate of 
lime, and it is an interesting fact that complete crystallization appears,to have extended throughout 
the lime that has been deposited, in whatever shape it is found. One of the accumulations that 
resembles a waterfall is brilliant with myriads of crystalline facets, and reflects the light of a candle 
in all directions. This mass appears to increase by successive additions upon the outside in their 
crusts or layers; but the molecular forces appear to bring the particles into mathematical order, 
and a crystal results. It is, however, frequently the case, that lines of discoloration corresponding 
with each successive layer of material, will remain in the crystalline mass and indicate the 
former shape of the surface. 

The crystallization of the stalactites renders them compact and elastic, so that when struck they 
produce a clear sound like a bell. It is soft and musical, and in one chamber there is a group of 
Stalactites, varying in length and thickness, that give a variety of tones. 

In a of the Cave there appears to be a thick deposit of fine earth or loam upon the 
bottom. Portions of this earth are crusted over with stalagmite. which makes an apparently 
solid, rocky floor. There are, however, several places where the soft earth has been washed 
away from under the crust, and it is left projecting out from the walls, and marked the hight of 
the former surface. 

It is desirable that this accumulation of earth should be examined for the remains of animals, 
which are often found in such places. 

A skull of a small carniverous animal had been taken out not long befure my visit. All bones 
found in such places should be preserved, as they are often remains of extinct species of animals, 

This Cave does not compare in size or interest with those in Virginia and in the limestones of 
the western States; but it presents interesting and instructive lessons in geology, and is a good 
example of the solvent power of water when charged with carbonic acid. Portions of the Cave 
are beautiful, and those who have not seen the extensive caves of the eastern United -tates will 
not regret making it a visit.” 





MONTHLY SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 


“ With news the time’s in labor and brings forth 
Each minute some.” 


February 14. The bill for an Act to Fund the Debt of the State, as exhibited 
in Controller's Warrants, now outstanding, passed the Senate. 

February 15. The Board of Aldermen passed an ordinance to Fund the Float- 
ing Debt of San Francisco, amounting en the first of January last, to $1,562,391. 
The loan to be taken at twenty years, at an annual interest of 8 per cent., paya- 
ble in New York, and the principal in San Francisco. . . . Six State prisoners, 
convicted of robbing in El Dorado County, arrived in charge of Sheriff Buell. 

February 16. The P. M.S. 8. Golden Age left for Panama, carrying treasure 
to the value of $1,287,364 57. ... The first floor of a building south of the 
Herald office, fell through, with a crash, injuring a quantity of goods which were 
stored upon it. The accident was caused by a species of wood-ants, who had 
perforated the beams to the depth of two or three inches. . . . The Electoral 
Convention having balloted for U. 8S. Senator many days in vain, was adjourned 
sine die. ... The new Telegraph line connecting Stockton, Jamestown and 
Columbia, was completed. . . . Day celebrated by the Chinese as the first day 
of their new year. 

February 17. The P. M. 8. 8. Oregon arrived, bringing news of the failure of 
Messrs. Page & Bacon, of St. Louis. This intelligence caused a “run” upon their 
house in this city, and during the day the excitement was intense. It was said 
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that the suspension of the house was but temporary. . . . The St. Charles Hotel, 
situated on the corner of Davis and Washington streets, and a portion of Hill- 
man’s Hotel adjoining, were consumed by fire. Loss $10,000. 

February 18. A bill was introduced into the Legislature, claiming that the 
Public Lands in the State, belong to California, and not to the United States. . . . 
The brig “Sophie,” lying at Stuart street wharf, was burglariously entered and 
robbed of $1,500 and various articles of value. 

February 20. The first number of a new German paper called the San Fran- 
cisco Journal, and edited by Mr. Julius Froebel, was issued. . . . A fire broke 
out at Nevada, destroying property to the value of $50,000. 

February 21. A destructive fire raged at Stockton, and consumed property 
to the value of $50,000. 

February 22. The Birthday of Washington was celebrated by the entire Fire 
Department, who marched in procession through the streets. All the Fire Com- 
panies were dressed in full uniform, and their engines tastefully decorated. They 
were accompanied by fine bands of music. The procession was preceded by 
carriages bearing Gen. J. E. Wool and Staff, Lieut. Gov. Purdy and other distin- 
guished persons. After marching through the principal streets, it proceeded to 
the Metropolitan Theater, where Col. E. D. Baker read a poem, written by Frank 
Soulé, Esq., for the occasion, and the Department was addressed by Major Gen. 
Wool, Mayor Webb, and others. . . . The Banking House of Page, Bacon & Co. 
suspended payment. . . . The Court House of San Leandro, valued at $4,500, 
was burned to the ground. The fire was supposed to have been the work of an 
incendiary. 

February 23. The suspension of Page, Bacon & Co. on the day previous, 
caused an intense excitement, and a run on the other banks in the city. Adams 
& Co., Wells, Fargo & Co., Robinson & Co. and A. 8S. Wright’s Miners’ Exchange 
Bank closed. Lucas, Turner & Co. had a severe run, but remained unshaken. 
Drexel, Sather & Church and B. Davidson met the attack with proper resistance 
and survived. Palmer, Cook & Co., Tallant & Wilde, and Sanders & Brenham 
had a slight run, which interfered but little with their ordinary business. 

February 24. Henry Haight, Esq., tendered his resignation as President of the 
Board of Assistant Aldermen. Assistant Alderman Maynard was elected to fill 
his place. Assistant Alderman Perry resigned as a member of the Board. . . . 
The sale of City property, for the payment of State and County taxes, advertised 
to take place to-day, was restrained by an injunction issued from the Superior 
Court, upon the ground that the assessment-roll upon which the taxes were based, 
was not properly made out. . . . The America arrived from Los Angeles, con- 
firming the favorable news which had been received of the Kern River Gold 
Mines. 

February 25. Thecreditors of Messrs. Page, Bacon & Co. had a meeting in the 
new Banking House of that firm, when a statement of its affairs was presented 
to them, and a proposition that if $500,000 of its liabilities was extended for 
two, four, six and eight months, at 1 per cent., the house could resume payment. 
The proposition was received with enthusiasm by those present, and a bond entered 
into by a number of citizens to the amount of $1,500,000, guaranteeing the ulti- 
mate payment of every sum that should be extended in accordance with such 
proposition. . . . Henry M. Nagle was appointed Receiver in the House of Wells, 
Fargo & Co., and A. A. Cohen in that of Adams & Co. 

February 26. The steamship “ Uncle Sam ” left, carrying treasure to the value 
of $92,322. . . . Adams & Co, published a circular, proposing to their creditors 
that they should be allowed to go on, provided they paid 25 per cent. on all 
claims in 30 days from date, and the balance as fast as the Receiver could declare 
the dividends. . . . Mr. Farwell introduced a Bill in the Legislature, providing 
for the construction of a Plank Road from the intersection of Bush and Larkin 
streets to the Pacific Ocean, either to the Seal Rock House or the Beach House. 

February 28. A meeting of the depositors and creditors of Robinson & Co. 
was held at the San Francisco Hall. That gentleman made a statement that if 
he was allowed time, he might be able to pay 374 cents on the dollar, which was 
not at all satisfactory. The meeting was very disorderly. A committee was 
appointed to examine the books of the concern and report thereon.... By a 
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statement in the Chronicle, it np to that the Mint had coined during the 
month of February, $1,375,000 in double eagles and $200,000 in bars. 

March 1. The P. M. 8.8. Golden Gate left for Panama, carrying only $391,- 
270 17. . The members of the Mechanics’ Institute met in the rooms of the 
Board of Aldermen and adopted a constitution. . . . The Express of Adams & Co. 
stopped. The employees of the House formed an association to do business on 
their own account, under the name of the Pacific Express; and James King of 
Wm. and H. Reed, Esq., formerly connected with Adams & Co., started a new 
Bank, under the name of James King of Wm. & Co. . . . The Sacramento States- 
man was sold to P. Dunlap, Esq. . . . The sailors in port struck for wages and 
caused a great excitement about the wharves. 

March 2. The celebrated actress, Miss Davenport, arrived by the Sonora. . 
The steamship America arrived from Los Angeles, bringing still more favorable 
news of the Kern River Mines. 

March 3. The steamboat Antelope made the quickest trip from Sacramento 
on record, being 5 hours and 56 minutes. . The statement of Dr. S. A. Wright 
published in the Herald, showed an excess of his assets over his liabilities to be 
$41,020 78. 

March 4. The vault of the Banking and Express office of Adams & Co. at 
Sonora was broken open 7 a mob, and about $45,000 taken out, which was dis- 
tributed by a committee. . . . Five Mormon converts were baptised on North 
Beach in presence of 500 persons. .. + The creditors of Messrs. Page, Bacon & 
Co., in Sacramento, had a meeting at Jones’ Hotel. It was addressed by Messrs. 
Page and Crockett, and a proposition for extension was presented, which was 
signed by a number of those present. . By a decision of Judge Norton, Messrs. 
Gordon & Stein were exempted from liability for damages by the explosion of 
the Steamboat Secretary. 

March 5. General Allen, editor of the Margsville Herald, was elected Mayor 
of Marysville. 

March 7. The depositors of the Miners’ Saving Bank had a meeting in which 
they agreed to submit a proposition to Dr. Wright, permitting him to resume 
business, on condition of his agreeing to pay 25 per cent. on his deposits at the 
expiration of every succeeding two months, until the whole were paid... . In 
the Fourth District Court, John Blake was convicted of the murder of Lyman 
Mowry....A mandamus, issued from the Supreme Court, commanding Judge 
Shattuck to revoke an order made by him, transferring a case from his Court to 
the U. S. District Court, was presented, which he refused to obey. . Judge 
Norton decided that Controller's Warrants were not evidences of indebtedness, 
and third parties could not recover upon them against the city, unless the original 
audited account, upon which the Warrants were drawn, were also assigned. 

March 8. Gov. Bigler granted an unconditional pardon of John Tabor, of 
Stockton, who had been convicted and sentenced to execution, for the killing of 
Mansfield. . . . Mozart’s grand opera Don Giovanni was brought out at the 
Metropolitan, with the full cast of the Italian troupe, Madame Anna Bishop and 
Madani Barili Thorn appearing at the same time. 











EDITOR’S TABLE. 


THE CRIME OF DELAY. 

You ask, dear Jim, why I took so much interest in that boy? I will tell you, 
but mark me, you must never allude to the subject again. I had thought, that 
for my own credit, no one should ever know the reason of my solicitude concern- 
ing him, or why his death has affected me so deeply. But he is dead now, and 
lest you should misconstrue my interest in him to my prejudice, I will tell you 
frankly all that I know of him, so far as it affects myself. 

I was not always, you are aware, dear Jim, the man you have recently known 
me. I once had position and influence, and when you first knew me, had never 
done any act to bring a blush of shame to the cheek of friend or relative. 

But of this, enough. It sufficeth, that one year ago, or thereabouts, as I went 
to my office on a beautiful morning in March, I noticed a boy walking down the 
street, just ahead of me, looking pale, emaciated and yet beautiful. There was 
a peculiar—an exceedingly anxious look, that I had never seen before. There 
was the face of a boy with the anxiety of a man. It struck me as peculiar at the 
first glance, and I stopped to look at him. I perceived that it was with difficulty 
he could restrain himself from sobbing aloud. When he saw me, he repressed 
his emotion, and spoke up with an obvious effort of unconcern. 

” 
“Tam,” said I, “my fine fellow, and what can I do for you?” 





“Please, Sir, are you not the editor of the 


“Mother’s sick, sir, and we are very poor, and I want to get a place to work.” 

“What can you do,” said L 

“QO, I will try to do anything; ” he replied, “but I don’t know what I can do, 
for I always went to school before 1 came to California; I will try to do any- 
thing.” 

The boy had interested me, and though I am a callous man, whom buffeting 
with the world has hardened prematurely, I could not allow him to leave me, 
till I had given him a word of comfort. 

“My fine fellow,” said I, “can you come to my office at seven o’clock this eve- 
ning?” 

“T will,” he answered—“1 will do anything to earn some money for my poor, 
sick mother.” , 

1 took a five dollar piece from my pocket, and put it into his hand. Had I a right 
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to do it? 1 had often said I ought to pay my honest debts, before I thought of 
charity. Had 1a right to doit? Yes. 

The boy looked at the money; then he looked at me, and then—burst into 
tears. 

Dear Jim, believe me, I had a great mind to ery, too. Said he, “Did I act 
like a little beggar?” As he spoke the word “beggar,” he burst out again, and 
the tears gushed forth afresh. 

“No my lad,” said I, “but take that to your mother, and this evening I will 
have a place for you, so that you can earn the money, and when you have enough 
of it, perhaps you can pay me back.” 

He held the coin towards me and said, “Take the money,—I am not a beggar, 
and as my father, who is dead, and my mother, who is dying, told me to starve 
sooner than beg—I shall not take it.” 

He was so earnest, that to have refused, would have offended him the more, 
and so requesting him to call on me at seven o'clock in the evening, I told him 
to go home to his mother, and tell her that he had found a friend who would 
get him a situation. 

He tripped away with a lighter heart. I went my way, thinking how I could 
and would befriend him. It was only the day before, that a friend had told me 
he wanted a boy of about his years, and if he was faithful and trustworthy, 
would pay him a liberal salary. I resolved in my own mind, I would go and 
see him immediately after breakfast. But, 

The flighty purpose never is o’ertook, 
Unless the deed go with it. 

At the breakfast table I got engaged in an angry, political discussion. The 
Senatorial election was on the ¢apis, and we had got news that morning, that a 
reverend Senator, belonging to our side, had sold out and gone over to the enemy. 
I went down town after breakfast to learn the facts of the matter. I talked 
with one aud another, till the case of the poor boy was quite driven out of my 
head. Before I returned, the dispatches began to arrive from the Capital, and 
what with talking to interested friends, and writing for the next morning’s 
paper, I quite forgot the pale-faced boy and his dying mother. 

At seven o'clock he came. My heart smote me when I saw him, for I had 
neglected and forgotten my promises. But I told him,—God forgive me,—not 
so much for the deception as the neglect,—that 1 could not see the man whom I 
thought would employ him, but if he would come the next day at two o'clock, I 
would get him the situation, and pay him the first month’s salary in advance. 
Dejected, he turned upon his heel and left the office. The next morning I went 
to my friend’s store; he was out for a few minutes. While I was standing in his 
door, an acquaintance with a fine horse and buggy, came along, and asked me to 
ride with him to the Mission. I at once consented, thinking to call as I came in. 
We went to the Mission, from there to the race-course. Time flew swiftly, and 
before I was aware of it, two o’clock had passed, and I came home to find that 
the boy had been to see me and had gone away. I did not suppose I would see 
him again that night, and would put off the matter—so important to him—till 
the next morning. But he came again in the evening, and I had to tell him, 
that | had been away. The next day, at twelve, however, should see him in his 
new place. 
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It was nearly twelve of the next day, when I bethought myself of my prom- 
ise. I hastened down to see my friend, and found that I was too late; the 
vacancy had been filled about an hour before. Conscience smitten, I returned to 
my office, and I met the boy’s anxious look as I entered the door. I told him I 
had just been to see about the promised situation, and it was taken. Yet, I 
thought I could get him a place soon. He thanked me, but his heart was burst- 
ing. I saw that an anxiety, terrible for one so young, was wearing his life 
away. 

The next day I found him a place, and engaged it for him. I sat in my office 
writing, when the door softly opened, and he entered. He was pale, but calmer 
than I had before seen him. 

“Well, my fine fellow,” said I, “I have got you a place at last. You are to 
have twenty-five dollars a week, and you shall have a whole month’s salary in 
advance, if you like.” 

He came towards me and handed me a slip of paper. It was a notice for the 
newspaper, and announced the death of his mother ! 

I have had many severe crosses, my dear Jim,—I have felt that all was lost, and 
that my life was not worth arush. I have seen my fondest hopes crushed by 
one fell blow, and I have felt to cry out in an agony at the eruel fate that pur- 
sued me. But all, that | had ever suffered, was nothing to what I felt when I 
looked on that pale, calm, intellectual boy, with his bright, big, blue eye, gazing 
supernaturally into mine, and thought how that, perhaps, but for my neglect, 
his mother might then have been alive. I know not how I looked, or how I 
acted, but I know that man never suffered more in a short space of time, than I 
did. I have never got over it yet, and I never shall. You may not be able to 
realize the full force of it, but “I would not have the same touch of heart-break 
again,—no, not for all the lands ever owned by MeGregor.” 

After that, I tried to do what I could to drive away the deep melancholy, that 
seemed to have settled upon him. But he would not be comforted. He seemed 
to be impressed with the idea, that here, in San Francisco, where so many live 
in extravagance and splendor, his only friend, his beloved and affectionate mother, 
had been allowed to perish in abject poverty and neglect. I attended the funeral, 
and interested some of my friends in the case, so that she had a decent burial. 
But the boy thanked me not. How could he? Could he feel gratitude, that I 
had shown an interest in the dead, which I had denied to the living? He seemed 
disinclined to receive any favor from me, and his clear, calm, mild eye, was too 
much for me to look at. I quailed before it, as I never quailed before. That he 
might not suppose that it was [| who was acting in his behalf, I got a friend to 
offer him a situation, where he could earn more than his support. But he did 
not keep it long. He grew paler and paler each day, and soon was too weak to 
attend to his duties at all. 1 watched him with more than fraternal interest, and 
[ often went to see him at his room. It was evident that he would soon die. I 
procured a watcher for him, for my own presence seemed to trouble him, and 
when I went the next day to see him, I found that he was dead. He died, as he 
had lived cursing me, I believe, in his heart. I felt, while he lived, that his curse 
was justly upon me, and have often recalled the terrible lines of Coleridge: 


“ An orphan’s curse would drag to hell 
A spirit from or high ; 
But oh, more terrible than that 
Is a curse in a dead man’s eye!” 
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He is dead now, dear Jim, but this lesson I have learned ;—never again to put 
off the business of another for the sake of my own. Life or death may depend 
upon his, while mine, you know, is of little importance; for though life be at 
stake, I ask why I should perpetuate so fitful an existence.—[OLiver Outcast. 

MUSICAL AND THEATRICAL. 

From Dec. 20 to Marcu 20.—We confess to great remissness during the past 
three months, touching our friends of the sock and buskin. We would feign lay 
the blame to the fact that there had been little of interest at the Metropolitan 
and American, were we rot aware that we had played truant from the Theaters 
so much during the interval, that we were positively unable to post our friends in 
California and at the east, as has heretofore been our wont. That peculiar species 
of “moon” having waned, which every Benedick experiences once in his life, we 
are ready to take up the sty/us, and recommence our monthly notices of the stage. 

Indeed there has been very much of interest at both temples of the Muses, 
since our third volume opened; and even if there had not, the recent appearance 
of anew star at the Metropolitan, together with the brilliant opening of the 
American by the combined Monplaisir and Italian Opera Troupes, were enough 
to awaken a very Romeo to his duty. Such a mass of matter is before us, that 
we hardly know how to handle it. We must, however, “cut the Gordian Knot,” 
by passing over the last week in December and the months of January and Feb- 
ruary with a hop, skip and jump, and coming down full upon the Ides of March. 

Tue AMERICAN—CLOSE OF THE SEAsoN.—In our last notice we alluded some- 
what at length to Mr. Stark. As artists who have received the American stamp 
visit us, one after the other, and fail to elicit the enthusiasm of San Francisco 
audiences, we are no longer surprised, that a reputation in the transmontane 
States weighs not a feather in England, and are more than ever sure of Mr. 
Stark’s triumph, sooner or later. His engagement closed on the 25th of Decem- 
ber, when Mr. Henry Sedley made his first appearance, with Mrs. Woodward, (a 
sterling stock actress,) in the leading female characters. This lady had just 
returned from a visit to her friends in Boston. Mr. Sedley is young upon the 
stage. Ile, however, gives promise of excellence. The remainder of the season, 
after Stark’s engagement, was not marked by full houses, and the theater closed 
on the 28th of February. Mr. Neafie has not sueceeded in California as a star, 
having in this respect followed in the footsteps of Miss Laura Keene. They are 
both sterling artists, but cannot be ranked among the great. 

Mr. Stark performed at Marysville after his engagement at the American, and 
then appeared at Sacramento, where he was warnily received, filling the house 
for three weeks. 

Tue Merroporitay.—Mr. and Mrs. Barney Williams appeared at this estab- 
lishment during the last week in December and the first half of January, giving 
way to the opera until the last of February, when they performed their farewell 
engagement in this city, and left to appear for the last time at Stockton and Sac- 
ramento. 

The nights of the opera were, in the main, very brilliant. A combination was 
formed by Mrs. Sinclair, between the Italian and the Madame Anna Bishop 
Troupes, and “ La Favorita,” the “ Elixir of Love,” “ Robert the Devil,” “ Lucia,” 
the “Bohemian Girl” and the grand opera of “Don Giovanni,” were produced. 
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We have had no manager in California, that could be compared with Mrs. Sin- 
clair in liberality and enterprise. 

The Italian Troupe undertook to please the Sacramentans during the last of 
December, but the Levee City preferred Mr. and Mrs. Barney Williams to music. 

Miss Davenport.—On the evening of March 12th, at the close of Mr. Williams’s 
farewell engagement at the Metropolitan, Miss Davenport made her first appear- 
ance. Up to the time of our writing, she has performed Julia in the “Hunch- 
back,” The Countess in “Love,” Pauline, Parthenia, Juliet, and Adrienne the 
Actress. 

In their opinion of her, the community seem to be divided into three classes ; 
first, those who regard her as a great artiste—far superior to any we have had 
here; second, those who are vastly disappointed in her, and who can in no way 
be induced to rank her among the really great; and third, those who are endeav- 
oring very strenuously to be pleased with her who, although they like her, per- 
haps, are at a loss to account for the fact that they do not find in their hearts 
any very great enthusiasm for her,—who, nevertheless, are doing all they can in 
her behalf, and dislike to hear her spoken disparagingly of. This is a singular 
condition of affairs, but it is made plainly visible by the size of her audiences and 
their invariable conduct. For, since her first night, the houses have not been over- 
flowing—not even full—yet they have been respectable in size. And, again, while 
they have been invariably attentive, they have been by no means enthusiastic, 
except in occasional instances, where Miss Davenport has burst out of her usual 
manner and given evidences of high tragic power. \ 

On the first evening the attendance was large, the seats being filled with one 
of the most intelligent and critical audiences we have ever seen gathered. It was 
an audience of whose plaudits any artist upon the boards might justly be proud. 
It was a study to watch the faces; and a careful observer could not fail to see 
that those present were weighing every word, every gesture, every look; that 
they were awake for “points,” and that when they applauded, they knew well 
whether it should be with five claps or ad libitum. As a final result, we can say 
truly that, on the whole, Miss Davenport made a favorable, but not highly flat- 
tering impression. 

More than a year ago we tossed aside the old system of puffing with which 
the press of California had been stained from the first, and commenced to speak 
candidly of the merits and demerits of artists who presented themselves to our 
public. It is almost needless, perhaps, for us to say, that the course of our peri- 
odical in matters theatrical has been too long established, to permit us, even 
under circumstances of the warmest friendship and the heartiest desire for success, 
to deviate from our rule in any one instance. This Magazine has been called 
by a well-known commedian and tragediun, whose coldness upon the stage we 
took occasion to notice frankly, “An infernal Stark affair.” We confess to the 
warmest friendship for Mr. Stark,—a friendship engendered by a very high 
esteem of his genius as an actor; but we appeal with confidence to our December 
number as giving evidence of a want of any partiality in criticism. Friend or 
the contrary, we took occasion candidly to point out what we considered as his 
defects. We shall endeavor in the present instance to be equally candid. We 
write in the spirit of kindness—nay, friendship. It has been said by one of the 
shrewdest critics of the present century, who has, alas, solved the Great Mystery, 
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that it is not the business of the critic to point out excellencies—they speak for 
themselves ;—but to notice those points in which improvement may be made. 
If we follow this rule too closely, it will not be because we admit its correctness, 
nor by any means because we rank ourselves among the second class spoken of 
above,—those who consider Miss Davenport as so destitute of the elements of 
greatness, that she can not be ranked above our approved stock actresses. 

When we find an artiste, who, in the position which she seeks to hold, com- 
mands the respect, and retains the attention of audiences of unusual critical abil- 
ity, and, to say the least, moderate in size, aud yet who clearly does not awaken 
very general enthusiasm, we are naturally led to cast about for the reason. Such 
an artiste cannot certainly be considered as mediocre, and should not be degraded 
in our estimation to the rank of a merely excellent stock actress; for she aspires 
to be a star, and at least commands respect in that aspiration. But on the other 
hand, she cannot be ranked among the very brightest ornaments of the stage, for 
overflowing audiences do not follow her, nor has she the ability—shall we call it 
genius—to fan mere admiration into enthusiasm. We should be equally at error, 
therefore, in judging her by the standard of the Keans, the Cushmans and the 
Fanny Kemble Butlers of the boards, as are they who seek to compare her with 
our mere approved stock actresses. We need not say that we have Miss Daven- 
port in mind while making these remarks. If, then, she is not to be classed with 
the more brilliant stars on the one hand, nor with the leading stock actresses on 
the other, where between these two grades does she stand? 

It has been justly remarked by the present professor of modern languages and 
literature at Cambridge, that talent, although it may be larger in frame and 
stronger of muscle than genius—lacks the wings. Is Miss Davenport possessed 
of remarkable talent merely, which through long training and care has been 
polished to great excellence, or is that spark of genius within her, which, what- 
ever may be its faults, kindles a conflagration wherever it falls? There is scarcely 
any judge who is not pleased with her in some particulars. What is it that 
pleases us—in how far do we admire her—why is our admiration cold—why are 
we not enthusiastic ? 

Before we proceed, let us ask ourselves first, what are the elements that go to 
form a great artiste? And by applying our ideal as a touchstone, we shall be 
able to see in what respects she abides the test, and how far she falls short. 

In such an analysis, we shall not fail to find some qualifications implied by 
others, and several so running into each other as to render separation difficult. 
But let us, for the nonce, proceed as though this were not so, to separate the 
elements that make up a perfect artiste. 

First in order, although by no means in importance, we mention form—gen- 
eral appearance. The figure should be such as not to offend in any, the slightest 
particular. It should possess sufficient physique to render the stormier passages, 
without suggesting a fruitless straining for the point aimed at. It should possess 
grace and be accompanied by a carriage which is always appropriate to the 
occasion. 

Second, gesticulation capable of earnestness, vigor or mere grace, at will; in 
short, gesticulation which always adds force to the sentiment uttered or the 
feeling represented. . 

Third, a face capable of infinite expression—of reflecting the passion or feeling 
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within; a face which shall not scowl for indignation, upon which there shall not 
be the appearance of a smile for grief, but upon which there may be thrown at 
the instant when needed, and sustained so long as needed, the unmistakable 
expression for every passion, for the shades of each, and for combinations of two 
or more. 

We have placed these in the order of their importance. By all means, the 
artist should have an expressive face. Leaving now the externals, we come to 
those more essential elements still, which, for the sake of classification, we may 
designate the internal. 

Fourth, voice, which should be capable of every variety of modulation, of 
accompanying truthfully with its tones—its deepness—its whisperings—its 
strength—its softness—its pathos—every thought expressed. 

Fifth, the reading ; that ability (acquired of course by study) so to render 
every sentence and phrase that its best meaning shall be clear; that ability to 
modulate phrases, even when they are similar in structure, when they are similar 
in sound, when they vary but little in meaning, (the last three sentences for 
instance,) so to tone such, that there shall be variety in the rendering—that the 
ear shall not be pained by identity of modulation in each. 

Sixth, and more important than all we have yet mentioned—inte/lect polished 
by education. In fact, this is an element only equaled in importance by one 
other, which we shall mention below; for it stands as the director—the stern 
tyrant over at least four out of the five elements we have given above, and, in 
addition to that, is the sole element to which we can look for that all-important 
requisite in good acting—conception of the character to be taken. With intellect 
but moderately developed, how many nice shades in Lady Macbeth’s—in Par- 
thenia’s—in Julia’s character will escape the artiste, even during careful study; 
how many concealed motives will be overlooked; in short, without intellect of 
breadth and power, the artiste will fail to depict correctly those changes which 
are developed in the character she assumes by the circumstances of the different 
scenes of the play—she will fail to compass and present true and great concep- 
tions. As a faculty included in the intellect, we would allude in a line to taste, 
that element which, among other things, enables the actress to adorn her person 
elegantly or appropriately; nor should we forget a general air, indicative of 
good breeding. 

Intellect will atone for many faults. In it we forget peculiarities of the 
person; it gives to the face that appearance which invariably commands respect ; 
where the artiste is capable of gesticulating well, it guides the movements of the 
arms; it suggests readings; and if the voice be not wanting in proper qualities, 
it is its ruler. It lies at the bottom of all excellent acting. Even with the other 
elements in perfection if the intellect be moderate only, the artiste cannot rise 
above the grade of the stock actress. 

It commands our admiration; but unless it is combined with one other 
element, which lies side by side with it in the composition of the truly great 
artiste—of her who possesses genius,—it commands but our cold admiration. 

That other element, which we place last in our catalogue, we may call, for the 
want of a better phrase, sympathetic feeling; that indescribable objective 
facuity, which leads the actress to forget herself—to abandon herself to the 
character; which so exalts and sublimates her, that, ere she knows it, she is 
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living the scenes upon the stage, instead of coldly acting them, until at last the 
audience themselves forget the actress—grieve, suffer, rejoice and exult with the 
character, and are carried away in a storm of enthusiasm. 

It will be found, on consideration, that some artists—Mrs. Woodward and 
Mrs. Baker, for instance—possess feeling without remarkable intellect. Such 
ean never be ranked higher than good stock actresses. Others, again, pos- 
sess intellect with feeling either totally wanting, or but partially developed 
—Mr. Murdoch, for instance. Such may aspire to be stars, but can never be 
brilliant. Others, again, possess the two elements to a certain extent, but are 
wanting in voice, in gesticulation, or in expressiveness of feature. In fact, we 
shall find either a part or all of the above elements combined in every variety, 
if we glance among the various actors and actresses of the present day—stock 
as well as stars of the different magnitudes. For true greatness a high degree of 
intellect and feeling, combined to some considerable extent, at least, with the 
other elements, is required. Of course, we do not allude, in this connection, to 
the comic faculty. 

We wish not to be understcod as carrying our ideal, by which we are to 
judge of artists, to a Procrustean extreme. It would be folly to say, that to be 
great—really great, the actor or actress must come up to our ideal in every 
respect. But it is useless to attempt to criticise without a standard. With an 
ideal, we are ready, by applying it, to tell why we like, where we tike, and how 
much we dislike. 

It only remains for us to apply our standard to the artiste, whose perform- 
ances are under review. It is a simple and brief task. In what respects is she 
perfect—in what deficient? One cannot say she is wanting entirely in any of 
the particulars we have specified. She is, however, deficient to a certain extent 
in each. 

Her gesticulation is at times angular, feeble and inappropriate; and, on the 
contrary, at other times singularly expressive, graceful and appropriate. We 
are convinced that there are those, who, in noticing her deficiencies in this 
respect, fail to give her proper credit in instances where it is justly deserved; 
and, on the other hand, we cannot but think there are those, who, in admiring 
her excellent gestures, are willingly unprepared to notice and remember those 
instances, equal in number, in which she fails to add force or expressiveness, 
through angularity, rapidity, or feebleness of movement. 

In depicting the passions upon her face we cannot regard her as successful. 
Of course we do not look for perfection. We ask not, that she should align 
herself exactly upon our ideal in order that we may render a verdict in her 
favor. But we should at least have a considerable degree of excellence in this 
respect. We do not find this excellence in Miss Davenport. We find but a lim- 
ited variety of expression upon her features. We find the scowl for indignation ; 
we find the same scowl for dislike; we find, at times, an expression, which we 
have frequently deplored in Mrs. Woodward and Mrs. Baker—an expression 
bearing resemblance to a smile, when the look of sorrow or grief should have 
been present. We find no delicate shades—no combinations of expressions, such 
as at times we noticed in Miss Heron; (of course we do not allude to the grim- 
aces of Miss H., which she affected many times during her late engagements in 
this city.) We never find an expression (appropriate to the occasion) underly- 
ing all others, and kept up during the entire scene, when it should be. In short, 
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however exactly Miss Davenport may give a proper expression at rare intervals, 
she cannot but be regarded as, in general, at fault in this respect. 

On the contrary, her voice is remarkably expressive—at times wonderfully 
80; now touching, now strong and forcible, now sweet, now playful, now indig- 
nant, now whispering with terrible intensity—in fact, capable of such variety 
and modulation as leaves little to desire. 

In general, her readings display considerable care and intélligent thought; 
and not seldom has she astonished and pleased her auditories with new and 
excellent “points.” At times, however, they rather suggest an early familiarity 
with the stage than a close intimacy with the closet. 

That she has intellect, none can deny. This explains the fact that she com- 
mands the attention of her audiences through a long play. It is this, that calls 
forth and holds their respect. It is this, that carries her above the grade of the 
stock actress, and enables her to compass and render conceptions, not perhaps of 
the highest order, but certainly, at times, most excellent. Nevertheless, why is 
it, that she does not excite a sustained enthusiasm? Why is it that we are not 
so much pleased with her in our heart of hearts, as we really desire to be? It is 
because she is lacking in feeling. To repeat a phrase which we have used above, 
she Jives her character only in isolated passages, where deep passion is aroused. 
Then it is, that she gives evidences of high dramatic power. But it is only for 
the moment, and during the long intervals between these bursts, we feel that 
she is but acting. It is only during these displays of power, that we forget the 
artiste in the character, and that the audience breaks forth in enthusiasm ;—an 
enthusiasm which is speedily chilled by her coldness, and which ere long gives 
place, again, to mere admiration. It is this state of things—this singular combi- 
nation of merit and fault in her, which explains the anomaly of an attentive, but 
cold audience, enthusiastic only by fits and starts; and here can be found the 
reason, why our community are divided into those who like, those who dislike, 
and those who are striving to like. 

It is but rarely, we say, that we can forget Miss Davenport. If at times she 
excels in depicting feeling, at other times her dashes at nature are too broad 
and glaring. If at times she is powerful, we cannot but feel that she is wanting 
in that nice appreciation of character which disarms criticism. In short, the 
main faults in her performances, are their general coldness, and their unevenness. 
There is a want of harmony in the pictures she preseats. The prevailing hue is 
tame, with here and there a dash of brilliant color across it. The lights and 
shadows are too abrupt; they are not properly toned into each other. Although 
possessed of much talent, the spark of genius does not glow within her. 

We have spoken only in general terms of Miss Davenport as an actress. Space 
will not permit us, on the present occasion, to allude in detail to her representa- 
tions of the different characters in which we have seen her. Nor is it, perhaps, 
required at our hands. It may be, that from what we had heard, we expected 
too much of her. Certain it is, that however great may be our admiration for 
some of her powers, we are, in the main, disappointed in her. 

We regret that we could not have seen Miss D. in Camille before preparing 
these remarks. This is a piece that comparatively few have witnessed, and we 
understand that the leading character is Miss Davenport’s great part. We doubt 
not that in it she will please much better than she has heretofore, as there will 
be on the evening of her benefit not only a display of her abilities in their best 
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light, but the added interest of the play itself; the pleasure to be derived from 
which it will be difficult to separate from the pleasure to be derived from the 
artiste’s abilities in the part. 

Mr. Ryer is a valuable acquisition to the stock company of the Metropolitan. 
Mr. Chas. Wheatleigh is unassuming, but is too neat an actor to be passed over 
without notice. He understands his business well. For two years a member of 
the stock company at the Princess Theater, London, while under the management 
of Mr. Chas. Kean, he was selected by that gentleman to perform in the plays 
which were produced with so much splendor before the Queen at Windsor Castle. 

We have learned casually, that the play of “Adrienne, The Actress,” as pre- 
sented by Miss Davenport, was translated for her some five years since by Wil- 
liam Barber Esq., a distinguished member of the legal profession in this city. 
Those who listened to it, ean testify to the excellence with which the polished 
scholar accomplished his work. 


Tue American ToEeater.—On the evening of March 18th, this establishment 
was opened by one of the most brilliant theatrical combinations ever formed in 
California. The Italian Opera Troupe and the Monplaisir Ballet Corps consti- 
tute, we believe, the management. No one who has ever heard the former, or 
witnessed the finished performances of the latter, can have any doubt as to the 
high character—the excellence of the entertainments, which they will present 
to the public. It will be long ere such attractions will be offered to us again. 
The company are richly deserving of success, and we were happy to see a full 
house on the evening mentioned. We have only witnessed one performance, 
and shall speak more at length in our next. We trust our citizens will not 
forget old and deserving favorites. 

Miss Laura Keene arrived from Australia on the 20th instant. We under- 
stand that she is intending to return to New York, prior to a second visit to 
Australia, and that she will appear at the Metropolitan before her departure. 

MapameE Bisnor.—We cannot close without calling the attention of our citizens 
to the fact that we shall soon lose the presence among us of the favorite 
Madame Anna Bishop. By the advertisement which we give below, as our last 
tribute to her worth, it will be seen that she proposes an early departure for 
Australia. Her services in behalf of music among us have been invaluable. 
She has been untiring in her efforts to please the public, and the late tremendous 
demonstration at her benefit showed clearly how amply her endeavors and her 
distinguished merit have been appreciated. The prestige of her name alone will 
fill her houses in Australia, and her talent as a singer will, we are sure, serve to 
keep them filled, so long as she remains among our friends across the Pacific. 

We are confident, as it wil) be the last opportunity our community will have 
to listen to her, that the houses during her final series of entertainments in San 
Francisco, will be overflowing, and trust that measures will be taken to tender 
her a monster farewell benefit. 

The advertisement, as it appears in the morning papers, is as follows: 


“LAST PERFORMANCES 
OF 


MADAME ANNA BISHOP 
IN CALIFORNIA. 


MapamMe ANNA BISHOP ray announces, that previous to her departure from the country, 
she has secured Musical Hall, for one week only, commencing on Monday Evening, the 2d of 
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April next, when she will take final leave of her patrons and the kind public of San Francisco, in 
a series of novel entertainments, aided by eminent Vocalists, a full Chorus, a grand Orchestra 
and the prestige of new Scenic Effects. 

On the first night will be presented a Grand Biblical Spectacle, consisting of Haydn’s stupendous 
sacred work of the “ Creation of the World!” ‘the various phases of the Wondertul Six Days, 
so beautifully deseribed in Haydn's sublime composition, to be all through clearly illustrated by 
an extensive and superb Moving Panorama, painted expressly for this occasion by the eminent 
artist, Monsieur CLAVEAU. 

During the Series, Madame ANNA Bisnop will (for the last time) go through the range of some 
of her most popular Lyric Roles, besides offering admired Italian, German, French and English 
Operas, each performed in their respective languages, with appropriate Costumes, Decorations,— 
and carefully compressed, to insure on each evening a quick succession of the various attractions. 

The whole under the direction of M. Bocusa, who will on the last night perform, on the Harp, 
one of his bardie effusions. 

For these entertainments, the whole interior of Musical Hall will undergo an entire change. 
A Fantasie Theatre will be erected; raised Dress Circle and Amphitheatre Boxes will give a 
commanding view of the Spectacles, and new arrangements will allow upwards of one thousand 
persons to be comfortably seated. 

All the seats are numbered; due notice will be given when and where the sale will commence. 

2 5 
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Full particulars of each night's performance will be speedily announced.” 


GOSSIP WITH READERS AND CORRESPONDENTS. 

Ovr kind contributor, “Mr. Mullet,” once more presents his welcome face 
among the guests around the board. “Mullet” is an “odd Fisu.” Who would 
suppose, that beneath that quiet, unpretending exterior, there lurk so many 
living fountains of genuine humor? Who expects his puns, his dry jokes, his 
oddities, his side-splitting conceits, when they come out; and though they drop 
—it almost seems by accident—in quick succession, he is so imperturbable, so 
sober, so bashful through all, that we cannot but think each joke the last that 
we shall have, and somehow can’t help being surprised at every new one that 
falls. Incomparable Mullet! It was a new moon to-night, but she has long 
since gone down. One by one our worthy burghers have left their offices, 
or reading-rooms, or clubs, and have entered their mansions and closed the 
front doors behind them for the night. Not a footstep has been heard upon 
the sidewalk for an hour. The gas lamps are shining upon deserted streets, and 
the watchful stars are gazing upon a quiet city, “The family” has retired, that 
we may chat through ten pages or so without “let or hindrance,” and all is 
silent around us, save the nervous little clock upon the mantle-tree, which swings 
its diminutive pendulum with energy, and jerks out the quarter-seconds glee- 
fully, almost laughing as it scatters the time. We are without a companion, 
besides; and yet, as we lean back in the big arm chair, and puff complacently, 
with up-lifted face, lest the smoke should curl into our lee eye and leave its 
sting therein, we glance to the other side of the fireplace, and seem to see our 
genial friend seated, as not long erewhiles, in yonder easy chair ;—our quiet 
friend, from whom so little is expected, yet who so often sets the whole room 
upon aroar. God bless thee, Mullet! thy memory is green, And God preserve 
thee, as thou wanderest, homeward-bound, across the waters! But whither are 
we straying? What is this letter, signed with a representation of a fish? 
Ah, it is private, and we cannot read it here. We must, however, steal one 
sentence: “I think” writes he, “the ‘pome’ is ‘excessive stupid,’ but we are fal- 
lible mortals, and I may be mistaken.” Verily, Mullet, thou art a fallible mortal. 
But this we can venture to lay before you. Read it: 


My Dear Ewer: I send you a nautical “judy spree,” which I hope may be of service, with 
a valentine which I picked up somewhere, I think in an old newspaper of 1830, or thereabouts. I 
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do not know who is the author, but it seems to me a most exquisite and dainty conceit, well 
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wortby of republishing; but of course you will judge for yourself. I also send you a hideous 
pun, which may perhaps do for your “Gossip.’’ I regret to say, it was made by a friend of mine 
under the following circumstances: He was taken ill with some cutaneous eruption, which was at 
first thought to be small-pox, but afterwards decided to be varioloid. Whereupon he remarked, 
“Tf that was the very alloyed, he should prefer the wn alloyed.” He recovered from his illness in 


three days, and from the joke in six months—a striking instance of tenacity of life. 
Yours, &e., 


THE SAILOR BOY’S DREAM. 


BY MR. MULLET. 


Jack Brown was a sailor boy, well versed in all 
That is useful in sailing or steaming, 

He was ripe for a frolic, and prompt in a squall, 
He also was good at blaspheming. 


He had sailed in all sorts of craft,—brigs, schooners, sloops, 
From catamarans up to clippers— 

In vessels with flush decks, and vessels with poops, . 
With every description of skippers. 


One fair, fine, summer night, in the ship Fly Away, 
His trick at the wheel he was steering :— 

Although he was spokesman, he had nothing to say, 
The second mate probably fearing. 


He looked all around, took a nautical view 
Of the weather, the sails too, inspecting— 

He hitched up his trowsers, and took a fresh chew, 
And then, tried his hand at reflecting. 


But he very soon found that it wasn’t his forte, 
And so, after some vigorous winking, 

He fell fast asleep, and in dreaming, he thought 
That the good ship was suddenly sinking. 


He rose again quickly and looked for the wreck, 
His eyes for the loose fragments straining ;— 

But alas! there was nothing more from “a full deck,” 
But the Jack and the Deuce left remaining. 


He attempted a prayer, but even his thought 
Was embellished with maritime graces, 
And all he could utter, amounted to naught 

But naughty and nautical phrases. 


He thought of the probable fate of his bones; 
Like most men who have been in the navy, 
He believed in the locker of old Mister Jones,— 

Better known by the prefix of Davy. 


At length some small fragments rose near our poor tar, 
Though fortune still seemed to deride him; 

For he just escaped breaking his head by a spar, 
Which fell, heavy as felspar, beside him. 


He grasped at an oar; ‘twas like most ores, in vein. 
He ——— a thwart, but was thwarted. 
But he finally mounted a settee of cane, 
Which just from its lashings had parted, 


As soon as Jack fairly was into his place, 
He began thus his loud lamentation ; 

With a visage most rueful, each line of his face 
Denoting deep disapprobation. 


I'm surfeited with surf; and salt 

Is making fast around my head. 
The sea runs high as C in alt, 

It’s wrath and kelp on me to shed,— 
And Neptune’s self could not go far, 
If perched on such a low-backed car. 


To bitter fate I needs must bow; 
Poetic justice here I see ;— 

I’ve followed long the seas, and now 
The angry seas are following me. 


MULLET. 
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And I could weep, but that my hair 
Drops tears enough, and some to spare. 


O Grog! my much loved glorious Grog! 
Annihilator of dismay! 

Thou—only thou couldst lift the fog, 
That hovers o'er my latest day. 

I feel I could my eyes resign 
For gin or whiskey, rum or wine. 


I cannot even spin a yarn, 

Still less a line to give me hope; 
My craft is loose from stem to starn, 

And since stern fate denies me rope, 
But one thing want these hands of mine,— 
To grasp a ball of cotton twine, 


If I had but some ratline stuff, 
I'd give the ransom of a Guelph; 
The waves have lashed me long enough, 
I would much rather lash myself; 
But I must sink beneath the wave 
Without a rope-yarn stretched to save. 


Brit Jack all this time was fast nearing the shore, 
Though his frail bark was breaking asunder; 

He had been half-seas over quite often before, 
But now he was down half-seas under. 


He at length reached the land, as the warmest embrace 
Of his kind mother earth convinced him, 

And he soon made his toilet by scraping his face 
With a clam-shell, which lay there forninst him. 


He rose on his feet, and he looked on the earth ; 
He knew he could not be mistaken ; 

He was sure that he gazed on the land of his birth, 
And he felt some old feelings awaken. 


He looked once again with a lingering glance, 
Then resolved he would visit his mother ; 
For he sagely considered he now had a chance, 
And would never, perhaps, have another. 


This strange resolution might well cause surprise, 
Since the sailor in general is rather 

More often accustomed to d—ning his eyes, 
Than to eyeing his dam—or his father. 


He started at once, lest his zeal should abate ;— 
For one’s good resolutions are fleeting ;— 

And in due time arrived at the old lady’s gate, 
And received an affectionate greeting. 


IIe dwelt there contented and much at his ease; 
Although verdant in matters bucolical, 

Yet in all that related to ships and to seas, 
He was held as a salt-water oracle. 


He once went to church with a serious air, 
And well might the good parson falter ;— 

He had ne’er scen a tar with a prayer book, and ne’er 
Had beheld an old salt with a psalter. 


But the sermon was all thrown away upon Jack, 
Who into the next pew was peering, 

Where he just caught a glimpse of two fine eyes of black, 
And a view of a neat weather ear-ring. 


Jack declared that the sermon was all “ bloody fine,” 
But the damsel “a bloody sight finer,”"— 

And he vowed with the usual true lovyer’s whine, 
He would perish before he ’d resign her. 


And soon our poor sailor was fairly entrapped 
sy her feminine wiles and cajoling; 

For his dear Mary Ann proved exceedingly apt 
In the use of the manrope and beauline. 


He built him a cottage in strict rural style, 
With everything ‘round it in keeping; 


And he spent his time basking in Mary Ann’s smile, 
And in feeding the poultry and sleeping. 
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But—alas! even sailors are nothing but men, 
And few can live always in clover; 
His felicity all was demolished, and then 
“The house that Jack built” was knocked over. 


For here his fond dream was dis aes into air, 
By a form at his elbow a 

And the second-mate bland! y demanded—*W here 
In the "—({no matter what)—“ are you steering?” 


Now we often hear the remark made, ridiculously enough, “That is worthy 
of Shakespeare,” or “That is worthy of Byron.” But, do we deviate very 
far from the truth in saying that the above is worthy of Hood? The “ Val- 
entine” shall have due attention. - - - AN esteemed friend sends us 
the following batch of anecdotes: A gentleman of my acquaintance, just 
returned from Sacramento, was giving me an account of an individual whom 
he saw there, very well and favorably known in the financial community, 
who was cooling himself in the lobby of the Legislature, while endeavoring to 
get a certain Bill through, which he believed would have a most important 
effect upon his fortunes. He was exceedingly nervous and anxious, but possessed 
such extraordinary self-control, and concealed his agitation under so calm an 
exterior, that a careless observer, noticing his among the numerous careworn and 
anxious faces that fill the State-House, would have considered him the most 
unconcerned person there. But he had his revenge for this constraint. When 
he thought himself alone and unobserved, he vented his long pent-up feelings 
by muttering curses, not loud but deep, clenching his fists, and gesticulating in a 
most remarkable manner; and, said my informant, the exhibition he then made 
of himself was laughable in the extreme. Yet the instant he perceived that any 
one observed him, every token of impatience, every sign of agitation vanished, 
and he presented the same unruffled and placid exterior which was his wont, 
At this point of the description, one of his hearers broke in with, “That reminds 
me of old Captain Snow, who used to command a packet-ship. His ordinary 
demeanor was as cool and polished as the substance whose name he bore. 
Always cheerful and attentive, kind and complacent, it was believed that he 
never allowed anything to disturb his equanimity, and, what was unusual with 
a sailor, he was never known to use a profane expression; while his invariably 
polite manners made him immensely popular with his passengers, who unani- 
mously distinguished him as ‘the most gentlemanly captain in the line.’ One 
day, however, a passenger saw him go to a retired part of his vessel, and. delib- 
erately taking off his hat, stamp upon it repeatedly with the greatest earnest- 
ness and energy, throwing his arms about the while, and uttering volley after 
volley of well chosen oaths in a most extravagant manner. Surprised at such 
behavior in a man usually so equable in his moods, he approached him with, 
‘Why, what’s the matter, captain? Has anything happened?’ ‘Ah,’ said the 
captain, discovering his interlocutor and resuming his accustomed urbanity, 
while every trace of his vexation vanished, ‘I beg you to excuse me; do not 
interrupt; this is my swearing time. I will be through in a few moments. 
Leave me alone now, if you please.’ And as the passenger, with eyes opened 
wide in wonder, sauntered off, the polite captain continued his safety-valve 
occupation, and thus exploded the resentment and irritation which had probably 
been accumulating for a month.” .. Another story occurs,—it is very old, 
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yet some whose eye passes over these pages may not have heard it. Capt. 
Jones was the roughest old salt that ever trod the deck of a ship; rough in 
voice, in manner, and in look; rough as—we can think of nothing at the 
moment rougher than a terrier dog—to which animal he bore no slight resem- 
blance. Yet, within this forbidding exterior, he concealed a good heart and 
kindly nature. But he never could speak without an oath, and in moments of 
excitement or danger he used a great many. His passengers and crew thought 
nothing of this, or no more perhaps than that it was a bad habit that the “old 
man” had got into, and the latter obeyed him as readily as if he spoke “honied 
words of kind persuasion.” There was a Quaker on board, however, who did 
not view it so lightly; but though he sometimes winced and lifted up his eyes 
in horror, when a torrent of oaths poured from the quarter-deck and stirred 
the men to their duty, he kept his annoyance to himself. At length the spirit 
moved him to speak. He found the captain in a very placable mood, and took 
occasion to accost him thus: “Friend, thee uses a great many vain words.” “Oh 
yes, I have to swear sometimes.” “Swear not at all.” “But I must; [with an 
oath]—I could not command my men unless 1 did. They would not understand 
a word I said.” “Verily, thee could have as much discipline and as much com- 
mand without thy oaths. Try and refrain from them.” In fact, he wrestled 
strongly with the captain, and after a long exhortation upon the evil practice, 
gained from him a promise that he would not use another “vain word” during 
the voyage. The old sea-dog kept his promise for one whole day strictly. 
The weather happened to be calm, and he had few occasions to give orders. 
But at night a wind sprang up; it increased, and finally blew great guns. He 
vociferated the necessary orders through his speaking-trumpet, but always in 
accordance with the terms of his promise to the Quaker. The men, missing the 
usual accompaniment of these orders, as the captain had predicted, could not 
understand them, and ran wildly about the ship, doing nothing. The captain 
was enraged—furious; but, true to his promise, he would not swear. Confusion 
outside, confusion inside the ship, the Quaker looked at the tattered sails flapping 
in the wind, heard the howling of the blast and the dashing of the waves, and 
saw that, in the midst of the universal turmoil, the ship was upon the waters, as it 
were, without a director. His fears got the better of his sense of right and his 
steadfastness. Going quietly to the captain, who, chafing like a caged lion, was 
pacing the quarter-deck furiously, he touched him upon the shoulder and said, 
“Friend, | think thee might swear a little now.” There was no misunderstanding 
the orders that came after that, and the ship rode out the gale gallantly. [It’s 
old, nevertheless it’s very good.].. I have not read Barnum’s autobiography, but 
have been informed by a gentleman who has read it that the following story 
about Barnum is not to be found in it: About the time when the great Baron 
Hum, as the English have lately entitled him, assumed the management of the 
famous American Museum, he entered into an agreement with a certain editor 
of a widely-circulated and highly popular journal, according to whicb the latter 
should be continually on the lookout for natural marvels and phenomena, while 
the former should have the use of its columns to puff and advertise them. The 
arrangement for sometime acted charmingly. People came in crowds to see the 
strange things their favorite journal told about, and the treasury gradually lost 
its vacuity. But the editor was a waggish fellow, and suddenly took it into his 
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head to play tricks upon his coadjutor, by sending him off on a wild-goose chase 
after several things that never existed. The showman bore several of these 
experiments with exemplary patience, and finally determined upon a plan to 
ery quits with his funny friend. One day he sent for him in great haste. The 
editor, obeying the summons, found Barnum walking his office in a state of great 
excitement. He had scarcely time to open his mouth ere he was greeted with, 
“George, Iam so glad you are come! I want your advice now more than I 
ever did. I never was in such a fix!” and Barnum rubbed his forehead and 
temples violently with his perfumed handkerchiéf. “Why, what’s the matter?” 
said G; “they haven’t found a real mermaid, have they?” “No, hang the mer- 
maid!” ‘Nor Joice Heath?” ‘Curse Joice Heath! Don’t provoke me, 
George. I have something on my mind too important. Listen—an Egyptian 
has just arrived in the city, direct from Egypt, with a most unparalleled, most 
incredible phenomenon; a wonder of wonders. He found it in a little pool of 
water in the darkest corner of the catacombs, where it has probably been for 
three thousand years, if not longer; and having heard of me—(my fame has 
reached even that point; gratifying, isn’t it?)—he came straight to give me the 
first chance at it. He says that, although a fish now, as it has doubtless been for 
numberless years, strange as it may seem, in a few days it will become an 
animal.” ‘How does he know?” “Because he has watched other creatures of 
the same species go through the same transformation. In fact, there is no doubt 
it is all as he says it is. But he asks such an unconscionable price, 1’m beggared 
at the thought of it. Will you believe that the rogue has the conscience to ask 
one hundred thousand dollars—think of that!” ‘It’s a big price to be sure, 
but then vou might say as Alexander did, “Too much for him to receive, per- 
haps, but not too much for you to give.” “Good! egad, 1’ll have that put in 
the bills.’ ‘“ Besides, you’d soon realize that sum, and more too, with your 
talents for advertising and giving a thing notoriety.” ‘“ Well, I might get over 
the price, but the name is a sticker. I couldn’t draw a dozen people together 
with such aname. There is everything in a name. The Ornithoryneus Para- 
doxus is an object of intense interest, but call it a New-Holland Otter, and no 
one would look at it. Can’t you think of some good name, high-sounding you 
know, and descriptive of its habits!” “Where is the creature?” “Oh, the 
Egyptian keeps him safe enough; he let me take one peep at him, that’s all. 
But get up a good characteristic name. It lives in the water now, like a fish, 
but in a week, or ten days, will have legs before and behind, in fact become an 
animal, and go upon land.” “ Very wonderful, truly; but what is the name which 
the Egyptian gives him?” “That which every one else does—the Zadpole!” 
shouted Barnum. The editor reflected a moment, then took his hat and left; 
but he never tried a second time to humbug the “Prince of Humbugs.”.. 
“Maggie L.,” writes a friend, “was the prettiest, merriest little fairy that ever 
gladdened a mother’s heart, or filled a father’s soul with pride. With her win- 
ning, affectionate ways she stole every one’s heart, while her smart sayings went 
from mouth to mouth. When about seven years of age, she came to make us a 
visit, where she had our son Bob, a rough, clumsy lad of twelve, for a playmate. 
They quarreled at play, and she vowed she would never speak to him again. 
Her mother reproved her, and said she must pray for Bob, that he might be a 
better boy. It had been this good woman’s custom to make her child repeat a 
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prayer every night before she went to sleep; but Maggie soon became such a 
proficient that she could lead off as well as the best camp-meeting revivalist. 
She had, too, a peculiar stammer, which made her speeches seem funnier some- 
times than they really were. On the night after the quarrel, when she was 
nicely tucked in bed, the family gathered around to hear how she would acquit 
herself, Clasping her little hands, she lifted up ber voice and eyes, and said, 
‘Oh Lord, bless father and mother; bless uncle and aunt, and bless Bob—if he 
is a naughty boy. Bless al/ the b-boys; they are all n-naughty—all just alike; 
for they all s-steal, and I-lie, and s-wear, and do all s-sorts of wicked things, but 


we girls don’t. Amen.’” - - - Dov’ fail to cast your eye over “The Crime 
of Delay.” With it we commence our Editor’s Table. It is from the pen of 
“Oliver Outcast,” and is very characteristic. - - - Tue black plumes are 


waving—and the beat of the muffled drum sounds in slow cadence—and upon 
the breast of every “brother” there is a sprig of green—as the long, mournful 
procession winds itself among the hills of our city, and at last files slowly 
through Pacific street, where from the window at our side we drop our pen and 
push back the curtain to gaze upon it and listen thoughtfully to the solemn fune- 
real dirge. Yes, and as we look again, there moves the hearse!—there follow 
the carriages, while from far up above us, as it passes into the gorge at the foot 
of Russian Hill, and issues from the city, the music sounds fainter and fainter, and 
at last dies away. One more gone to hislong home. An hour, and the sod will be 
above him—he will lie alone and deserted to-night upon the side of the silent hill! 
And yet how shall the world be merry and laugh as though Death had not taken 
his reluctant hand. And must it’ be thus with us all? Is the time so certain 
when one by one we shall lie cold and lifeless in the coffin, for others to lift us 
and bear us silently away? It is even so; and as we gaze upon the slow hearse 
and the pall-bearers with their downeast heads, moving among the stir and heed- 
less haste of our city, how involuntarily do we repeat, in the beautiful language 
of the Prayer-Book, “In the midst of life we are in death!” Strange are the 
contrasts around us! and this, stranger than all. O, how much better is it to 
give, than to receive! A kindly word—a cheering look to the downcast—a 
touch of sympathy for the sorrowing—ah, we are none so poor but that we can be 
wealthy in these. And when it is owrs, in turn, to lay aside the pen forever, and 
fold our hands in an eternal sleep, may there be many hearts behind us that will 
beat kindly for a time in that they are richer from such “goods” at our hands. 
- - - “PrpEsviILLe” is not a myth. It standeth no longer in the day-dreams 
of its owner, but just back from Mission street in painted and garnished reality. 
Its door is as open and its welcome as warm as the heart of its proprietor. 
There it rests, perched upon an eminence, like some castle of yore, while the hut 
of the solitary “retainer” standeth in the vale below, and a thick cloud of genial 
associations, visible to the mind alone, surrounds it. There it stands, with its 
tiny green blinds, and its neat little parlor—{and its closet)—and its eenter-table, 
covered with the latest periodical literature, and its bijouterie—(the gifts of 
many friends)—and, shall we forget the hung-up slippers?—all making up the 
very picture of a bachelor’s habitation. We visited it, a day or two ago, in 
company with several friends; and although before we departed, we found our- 
selves all ale-ing, a right merry time of it did we have. 
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